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LUTHERAN FRONT 


World Convention’s Executive Committee’s Conclusions Reported 


“FRONTS” are the order of the day—a 
“Lutheran Front,’ massing the more 
than 80,000,000 members of this great 
historical Protestant communion behind 
a very definite evangelical program for 
world betterment, will take vigorous form 
within the next four years. At least that 
is what the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran World Convention, in session 
at the Lutheran Church House, 39 East 
35th Street, New York City, for a week 
since September 29, decided on the clos- 
ing day of its annual conference, held 
for the first time in America. 


Headquarters for this new program 
of the Lutheran World Convention, which 
has existed since 1923 and meets now 
every five years, will be established in 
Berlin. This decision was reached be- 
cause the present head of the organiza- 
tion is the Rt. Rev. August Marahrens, 
Lutheran Bishop of Hannover and pres- 
ident of the Council of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany. The active admin- 
istration of the program for Lutheran 
solidarity will be in the hands of an ex- 
ecutive secretary for whom two as- 
sistants will be provided. The Executive 
Committee has elected the Rev. Hans 
Lilje of Berlin to this office. His ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility is con- 
fidently expected upon his return to Ger- 
many. He already holds responsible po- 
sitions in the Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many being a member of the Lutheran 
Council, superintendent of the church in 
Gottingen and head of the World Chris- 
tian Student Federation. 

For the accomplishment of Lutheran 
solidarity the executive secretary’s of- 
fice has been allotted a series of specific 
tasks in addition to the routine duties of 
such a position. There will be gathered 
“an encyclopedia file of information con- 
cerning all Lutheran churches of the 
world.” There will be prepared for pub- 
lication in 1940, a revised edition of a 
book, ‘‘Lutheran Churches of the World,” 
first published in 1930. Quarterly reports 
of progress in the program will be sent 
the twelve members of the Executive 
Committee located in the United States, 
the Scandinavian lands and Germany. 
Periodic bulletins will be issued to the 
Lutheran Church Press of the world. A 
“Central Bureau of Relief” will be es- 
tablished. This will do for Lutheran 


churches what the bureau conducted by ~- 


Dr. Adolph Keller at Zurich does for needy 
churches in general. The executive sec- 
retary will be the official representative 
of the Lutheran churches of the world 
at all general religious conferences in 
which Lutheran churches are participat- 
ing. He will represent world Lutheran- 
ism also in embassies and other political 
offices when conditions render it desir- 
able. There is to be built up an inter- 
national Lutheran pulpit and lecture ex- 
change. Another important duty will be 
the preparation of the program of the 
next Lutheran World Convention sched- 
uled in 1940. No decision as to the 


probable place for that gathering was 
reached. It is likely that next year’s 
session of the Executive Committee will 
meet somwhere in Seandinavia, since the 
committee members from these lands 
were unable to attend sessions here. 


Lutheran Solidarity First 


Equally significant and of far-reach- 
ing import was the committee’s declara- 
tion as to Lutheran participation in gen- 
eral world-wide religious movements, and 
as to Lutheran attitude toward the ecu- 
menical plans of the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican churches. In the latter two 
cases the opinion was definitely expressed 
that until the Lutheran Church itself 
had become a thoroughly co-ordinated 
unit, effectively exercising its respon- 
sibilities everywhere, it was in no posi- 
tion to consider any plans for wider 
unities in Christendom. This great Chris- 
tian communion has been very hesitant 
about joining general movements hither- 
to. Now, however, the official attitude of 
Lutheranism will be determined largely 
by action taken October 6. In a gen- 
eral way, the resolutions adopted, which 
will be sent as a message to the Lutheran 
churches of the world, take the following 
course: 

They recognize that the present day is 
one “of enlarging relationships,” a day 
when “religious bodies that have always 
laid claim to ecumenical character are 
pressing those claims with new vigor,” 
and that the members of the Lutheran 
Church in every land are perplexed as to 
participation in such _ relationships. 
Among the present organizations of such 
character mentioned are the World’s 
Conference on Faith and Order, the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work, the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the 
Churches, the International Missionary 
Council, and the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 

In respect to specific co-operation with 
such groups in common religious under- 
takings the resolutions declare: “Rec- 
ognizing that there are true Christians 
in every church of whatever name, the 
Lutheran churches of the world should 
approach the question of their relation- 
ship with general movements in the 
spirit of catholicity and without hos- 
tility or prejudice. While they should 
make no effort to gloss genuine differ- 
ences they should nevertheless proceed 
in the sincere and humble desire to 
render service and co-operate in works 
of Christian love. 

“The Lutheran churches of the world 
should proceed with united front in their 
relations with ecumenical Christian 
movements, general co-operative organ- 
izations, or Christian churches claiming 
universality. They should agree among 
themselves as to their united participa- 
tion or non-participation.” 

Whether there shall be participation 
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or not is to be determined by the right 
given by any movement to each par- 
ticipating church to declare its evan- 
gelical faith and to be unbound by the 
actions of the entire group except in so 
far as the participating church itself de- 
termines, by the fact that membership in 
any such organization will be wholly of- 
ficial on the part of each church par- 
ticipating, and by the test that the pur- 
pose of the organization lies solely with- . 
in the proper sphere of church activity. 


Against Ecclesiasticism 


The final resolution reads: “The Lu- 
theran World Convention urges the Lu- 
theran churches of the world to maintain 
a united front in combatting militant 
ecclesiasticism wherever it seeks to in- 
vade evangelical ranks or with politico- 
ecclesiastical measures to oppress evan- 
gelical minorities, and that the Lutheran 
World Convention authorize and imple- 
ment a special agency to have charge of 
this matter.” 

A budget of $50,000 was authorized, 
to be devoted solely to relief and as- 
sistance to churches, pastors and mem- 
bers of the communion in Russia, the 
Ukraine, several lands where the Lu- 
theran Church is a minorty group, and 
for aid to German mission fields in India 
and elsewhere, embarrassed by the pres- 
ent financial policy of the Third Reich. 

Bishop Marahrens, Bishop Meiser, Dr. 

Hans Lilje and Dr. Ralph H. Long were 
in Washington on October 7 and 8; were 
entertained by the German Ambassador; 
met President Roosevelt and churchmen 
of the Capital City. They attended the 
meeting of the American Lutheran 
Church at San Antonio, Texas, and on 
October 15 will visit the United Lutheran 
Church Convention at Columbus, Ohio. 
Later they will visit other sections of the 
United States before returning to 
Europe. 
_ The Executive Committee held its ses- 
sions on September 29 and 30 and was 
busy every day until the members went 
to Washington. On Sunday, October 4, 
they conducted an impressive service in 
tribute to Dr. John A. Morehead, first 
president of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention and its president emeritus at the 
time of his death last June. At the same 
time this memorial service was in prog- 
ress in Holy Trinity Church, New York, 
the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, pastor of Col- 
lege Church, Salem, Va., with members 
of his choir and congregation, as rep- 
resentatives of the Executive Committee 
of the Lutheran World Convention, 
placed a wreath upon Dr. Morehead’s 
grave and that of Mrs. Morehead, in the 
cemetery at Salem, with suitable song 
and prayer. Both had been members of 
College Church.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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MET TOGETHER 
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MERCY AND TRUTH 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PEACE 


Sermon by Secretary Dr. W. H. Greever, Columbus, Ohio, October 18 


Psalm 85:10. “Mercy and truth are met together; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” With spe- 
cial reference to the Gospel for the Nineteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. 


WHAT A GROUP of mighty words! “Mercy,” “Truth,” 
“Righteousness,” ‘‘Peace.” That which is here declared in 
poetic ecstasy is practically demonstrated in the miracle 
of the healing of the palsied man. That which is here the 
prophetic vision of a reality, barely 
glimpsed, is accomplished reality glo- 
riously revealed in the person and work 
of Christ. When its profoundest mean- 
ing is understood, this becomes the text 
which men write above the cross of 
Calvary. It declares the nature of the 
Atonement, from the divine standpoint, 
through the death of Christ, as perhaps 
no other single passage in-the Rible 
does. It elaborates and illuminates the 
idea of reconciliation between God and 
man and even penetrates, to an inspir- 
ing degree, the mystery of the “how” 
of the Atonement. 

It is not by mere exercise of poetic 
license that mercy, truth, righteousness 
and peace are personified in this text. 
They are realities, inseparable from 
persons, which are lost in any attempt 
to view them as abstractions. The one, 
truth, to which greatest violence has 
been done through efforts at abstrac- 
tion, is of the essence of personality. 
Jesus said, “IJ am the truth.” Mercy, 
righteousness and peace may belong to personality, but 
truth is of the very essence of living personality itself. 

It could hardly be by accident that these four should 
be presented to us in the order in which we find them in 
this text. Mercy must first find us, and, leading us to 
truth, must find reconciliation for us with truth. Then 
truth alone can give us righteousness, and righteousness 
alone can give us peace. 

But unregenerated man sees only contradiction and con- 
flict here where harmony and unity are declared to be. He 
sees no agreement between mercy and truth, or between 
righteousness and peace. For him, it is necessary that 
mercy be soft and sentimental without regard for truth, 
or that truth be compromising and self-contradictory, if 
the two are brought together. Likewise to him the way of 
righteousness is the way of constant conflict. To such a 
one this text is either but a bit of poetic fancy, or it chal- 
lenges his credulity with a double paradox. 

With the Christian the case is altogether different. He 
sees the paradoxes, with which he is altogether too well 
acquainted through his own sinful experiences, gloriously 
resolved by the divine revelation in Christ; and can bear 
witness to the truth of this text from his blessed experi- 
ences of divine grace. We seek an advance of these ex- 
periences today by the contemplation of this text in con- 
nection with the miracle of the healing of the palsied man, 
and the greater miracle of the Atonement on the cross. 

As the psalmist has personified mercy, truth, righteous- 
ness and peace, let them speak to us for themselves. 


SECRETARY W. H. GREEVER 


This is Mercy 

I am inseparable from the Christ. I cannot exist with- 
out Him, nor can He exist without me. I am His purpose- 
ful love, exercised for the redemption and salvation of sin- 
ful men. There is nothing negative in my character, or in 
my work. I am not weak, and sentimental, and compromis- 
ing, as those who do not know me and will not recognize 
me as I am, seem to think. I am not only the exponent of 
the love and goodness of God, but also of His righteous- 
ness and justice. I come not to condone 
men in their sins and unworthiness, 
nor to offer them forgiveness and sal- 
vation by lightly excusing their guilt. 
I come with the judgment of God to 
those who are justly condemned, not to 
set aside His judgment, not to evade it, 
not to ignore it, not to lessen the gravity 
of the consequences of sin in one iota, 
but to offer forgiveness, on the ground 
of unreserved repentance and faith, 
through ‘actual atonement for guilt by 
the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ on 
the cross. In this I do not contradict 
or defeat the justice of God, but repre- 
sent it as truly as I represent the love 
and grace of God. It is not mercy vs. 
truth and justice contesting the case 
of the condemned sinner, but mercy and 
truth have met together to plead with 
the sinner himself to accept redemption 
for which together they have paid the 
price. I do not plead with Truth to 
relent in the administration of justice, 
but I plead with the sinner to repent for 
his enmity toward God. The sinner has brought condemna- 
tion upon himself, and I offer him forgiveness and deliver- 
ance through the grace of God. I offer more than forgive- 
ness, for the sinner needs more than that. Since it is against 
Truth that the sinner has rebelled, and has forfeited and 
lost the life which Truth alone bestows and sustains, his 
soul is totally depraved. I come with Truth to plead with 
the sinner to let Truth take him again, in his miserable de- 
pravity, and make a new creature out of him,—even to 
give him a spiritual rebirth. My message from the cross 
is: “God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” Thus speaketh Mercy. 


This is Truth 

I am inseparable from the Christ. I am essential and 
eternal reality. I am power, holiness, love, justice, integ- 
rity. I bestow, sustain, direct and enrich life. I possess 
all eternal values, because I am essential and eternal 
reality, and they are the gifts bestowed upon those who 
give heed to the Christ. All things of value are for them. 
Because I am Truth, I am also the Way and the Life. I am 
the source, the strength, the sustenance and the consum- 
mation of life. In the terminology of revelation, I am the 
Word, Who was in the beginning, Who was with God, Who 
was God. Because I am Truth, I say to men in the bondage 
of death through sin: “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” The freedom which I give is 
that which comes from complete deliverance into new life 
from the power and consequences of sin; and the knowl- 
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edge of me which makes such deliverance possible is the 
knowledge which comes through the commitment of the 
soul to me, in confidence, for my work of grace. Those who 
seek me as a conclusion from the logic of reason alone, 
will never know me. Nor will those who seek me only 
through their own puny investigations of such of my 
works as they can perceive through their feeble senses. I 
am spirit and must be spiritually discerned by all who 
come to know me. My messages from the cross are: “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” and ‘Whosoever believeth on him 
shall not perish but have everlasting life.” Thus speaketh 
Truth. 

Mercy and truth are met together! They were together 
in the eternal counsels of God, together in Eden, together 
at Bethlehem, together at Capernaum, together on Calvary 
—and they are together now, in harmony and inseparable. 


This is Righteousness 


I am inseparable from the Christ. As I greet Peace I 
pay homage to Truth. I am the child of Truth. I am what 
I am because of my vital relationship to Truth, and because 
of my absolute loyalty to Truth. My shorter name is Right- 
ness. I am the very manifestation of truth, in character 
and conduct. I am the living-out of the life of which truth 
is the source, strength and sustenance. I am the demon- 
stration of the attributes of truth—spiritual power, holi- 
ness, love, justice and integrity. In me the dynamic prin- 
ciples which determine the perfect will of God are dis- 
cerned in operation. I am not the product of codes or cus- 
toms, or relativity. Iam not athing of degree or variation. 
I am life, as the expression of truth, and my motto is: 
“Loyalty to right in the absolute, and right for right’s 
sake.” I make no compromises, am not governed by human 


opinions, am no servant of expediency; but am solely .- 


obedient to the perfect will of God. 


I kiss Peace. Peace is my child, as I, am. the child of 
Truth. As little as I can exist without Truth, so little can’ 


Peace exist without me. In me must all life be harmonized. 


harmony in the world between individuals “as well as be- 
tween nations, is primarily a problem of attitude toward 
me. I am the only practical promoter of peace in the 
world; I wage the conflict against evil. I alone establish 
justice in harmony with truth. I foster pure love as the 
only worthy motive in life and condemn selfishness as a 
root sin. I require purity, sincerity and honesty in the 
inner life as well as in conduct. I make way for Peace and 
I am the protector of Peace. When I kiss Peace it is but 
the token of inseparableness. I am of the Christ, and I 
come from the Cross of Calvary with that atonement for 
the guilt of sin which makes everyone who accepts it by 
faith in the Crucified Christ just before God; and I come 
to all such to reproduce myself in their new lives. I bring 
Peace with me. Thus speaketh Righteousness. 


This is Peace 


I am inseparable from the Christ. It is in Christ that I 
am the child of Righteousness. I enrich the life which Truth 
begets, which Mercy mediates, which Righteousness directs. 
I free life of doubt, anxiety and fear. I afford the oppor- 
tunity for the free exercise of the liberated will. I pro- 
duce joy and satisfaction in the possession, appreciation 
and appropriation of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
I exalt harmony, good will, communion and service. In the 
life Iam more than a state of mind, more than an atmos- 
phere, certainly more than a sedative. I reward faith with 
assurance and purpose with courage. I lift life above the 
petty concerns of its temporal course, and I open the way 
for its roots to fasten themselves to the eternal verities. 
As love warms my heart, so I light the countenance of love. 


“eousness and peace kiss each other.” 
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I am the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
come to keep the hearts and minds of men through Christ 
Jesus; and to enable them to “think” on whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely and whatsoever things are of good report. I 
widen the horizon and clarify the vision. I make it possible 
for men to deliberate, to measure and appraise values and 
to set things in right relations and proportions. I not only 
conserve energies, values and resources for individual men © 
and nations, but I furnish the basis for all constructive 
and progressive forces. The consciousness of my presence 
in the hearts of men is the measure of their advance in the 
life of righteousness. I am both a power for the promotion 
of the perfect life and the goal of its attainments. I am 
the gift of the Christ, not sent but bestowed, through His 
personal presence. Thus speaketh Peace. 

Here they stand—these four: Mercy, truth, righteous- 
ness and peace,—in their marvelous power, purity, beauty 
and glory. Each is inseparable from’ the Christ. Look upon 
any one of them and you look upon the Christ Himself. 
Hearken to the words of each, and you hear the Word 
of Christ.. There we see them at Capernaum. Before them 
is a palsied man, who was a sinner. Friends bring that 
miserable one, on a bed, and place him before Jesus. Hear 
mercy speak from the heart of Jesus: “Son, be of good 
cheer.” Hear truth speak in harmony with mercy: “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” and “Arise.” Hear righteousness: 
“Take up thy bed and walk.” And peace? Peace is already 
in the heart of that forgiven and healed man, shining out 
through the joy that lights his eyes. “Mercy and truth 
are met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other”—all in Jesus the Saviour and Lord. 


Again We See Them on Calvary 
What a light they throw upon the meaning of the sac- 


- rificial death of the Christ. There, as nowhere else in the 


~ knowledge of men, do we see that “Mercy and truth are 
Where I dwell, there must be a clean heart and a right — 


spirit, and only there can peace be found. The problem of ~ 


met together.” There, as nowhere else, do we see “Right- 
The cross lifts the 
Redeemer up before the whole world of lost sinners. By 
its very nature sin bears inevitable consequences of such 
measure and kind that the wages of sin can be nothing 
less than death,—for the soul as well as for the body. 
Whatever of penalty sin may merit on account of rebellion 
against the good and holy God, it brings self-condemnation 
in complete separation from God, and in the forfeiture of 
all of His blessings. What can sinful man do for his own 
salvation? Absolutely nothing, for he is “dead in tres- 
passes and sins.’”’ What can God do, and what is He willing 
to do? The only thing that is possible in the case, even 
for God. Man has lost his love for God, but God has not 
lost His love for man. “Mercy and truth are met together” 
and for love’s sake the Son of God brings the divine life 
again into humanity. Mercy and truth met, not only in 
behalf of sinful humanity, but also in essential humanity 
at the conception of Jesus. And He, when He identified 
Himself forever with humanity in His incarnation, not 
only brought new life into dead humanity, but, by that 
very complete identification, assumed the consequences of 
sin, that actual deliverance from those consequences might 
be secured for men through His death on the cross. With- 
out such assumption of consequences of sin there would be 
no basis for the forgiveness of guilt by a holy God. Then 
man could never have experienced any other sorrow for 
his sin than the sorrow of remorse, which would have only 
increased his misery. But when Jesus the Christ assumed 
the consequences of all sin through His identification of 
Himself with all humanity, and suffered those consequences 
in His sacrificial death on the cross, Truth bade Mercy to 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE WHITE ROSE OF THE CHURCH’ 


By Pastor Davin T. E. HoLLAnp, Bryan, Ohio 


SHE WAS slender and fair and freckled and nine. Her 
face was radiant with that spiritual quality of mingled joy 
and wonder which made her a true symbol of the unfolding 
life of the church. She held before her a large white cut- 
out of the five-petaled rose from the Luther Coat of Arms. 
Her face, just showing above the pointed petals, gave to 
the whole picture such a flower-like, life-like effect that 
one was not at all surprised to see the symbol move and to 
hear it speak. 

“IT am the white rose of the church. In my unfolding 
petals are the departmental periods of the church. There 
are departments for children with their 
Light Brigade, Junior and Interme- 
diate Luther League programs, as well 
as for Young People’s Luther League 
and missionary groups and discussion 
groups for men and women. We call it 
the Parish Education Period of our 
church and meet, by departments, every 
Sunday morning after the Chief Sery- 
ice. I have many more petals which 
stand for the whole program of the 
whole church. My white petals grow 
out of the red heart of the church, 
which stands for the Chief Service, and 
they reach out to the Blue Circle of our 
family coat of arms which stands for 
the Lesson Period with its Christian 
Life Course. So, you see, we come to 
church first as a family group, and 
worship through the Chief Service in 
our family pew; then we go to our de- 
partmental groups for a half hour of 
expressional activities and then to our 
class groups for the lesson period. 
After the lesson period, we all gather 
in the church school chapel for our closing Fellowship 
Period. This period is the golden circle of fellowship which 
binds us all together as a church family to rejoice in our 
accomplishments and to plan for our improvement.” So 
spoke one of our juniors as we launched our Parish Edu- 
cation Program a year ago. 


Church Service Held First 


Perhaps the best way to indicate this Parish Education 
Period would be to give the time schedule and the content 
material of our total Sunday morning program. The Chief 
Service begins at 9.15 and is called “The Red Heart of 
the Church” inasmuch as the life stream of the whole 
program proceeds from the Word and the Sacraments, 
which are administered at this service. Having the church 
service first makes it more normal for parents and chil- 
dren to “come to church” and worship as a family at a 
time when the efficiency of all concerned is at its best. 

Immediately following the postlude of the Chief Service 
at 10.30, the various departmental sessions begin. Having 
just worshiped all are ready to go directly into their de- 
partmental programs. The Beginners and Primary children 
take up their Light Brigade story and projects; the Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior groups take up their Luther 
League topics for discussion and action. The adults 
gather in a men’s group and a woman’s group for the dis- 
cussion of their elective Parish Education topics, such as 
Evangelism, Family Worship, Stewardship, Missions and 
Liturgical Life and Practice. These adult groups are, in 
effect, Sunday morning sessions of “The Women of the 


Church” and “The Men of the Church,” being under the 
direct supervision of the officers of these two auxiliary 
groups. 

At 11.00 o’clock, after a half hour of this practical pro- 
gram of the church, each department breaks up into its 
smaller class groups to study the Christian Life Course 
and Augsburg Lessons. Here the Scripture is applied to 
life in the more intimate relationships of pupil and teacher. 
By 11.80 the full lesson period has been completed and the 
entire church family assembles in the church school chapel 
for a closing fellowship period. At 11.45 the missionary 
benediction is repeated and the Sunday 
morning session of the church is com- 
pleted. 


Some Advantages 

By this simple plan the whole pro- 
gram of the whole church is presented 
at a time when most of the membership 
is present (on Sunday morning) there- 
by reaching the highest possible per- 
centage of the entire constituency with 
the total program of the church. This 
schedule restores the proper emphasis 
to the Chief Service and places the 
other phases of the program in rightful 
sequence without reducing the impor- 
tance of their functions. The plan re- 
duces the number of additional mid- 
week meetings of organized groups but 
does not interfere with any desirable 
activities of these various interest 
groups. 

The Parish Education Period, being 
conducted by laymen, makes it possible 
for the pastor’s class of adults, who 
are preparing for church membership, to meet on Sunday 
mornings immediately after the church service. This is 
especially wholesome as it encourages laymen to bring 
their friends to church and then to introduce them to the 
pastor’s class. 

The chief advantage for the adult group of the church 
is that this period has made possible an intelligent and 
thorough presentation and discussion of the larger work 
of the church as represented in the “Calendar of Special 
Days and Seasons,” using the material supplied by the 
various boards to amplify our adult department curric- 
ulum. In addition to these items of special emphasis, the 
period was effectively used for a month of Stewardship 
Education in November; the establishment of fifty family 
altars in December; training in Liturgical Life and Prac- 
tice in January; a month of special Missionary activities 
in February; six weeks of practical Evangelism during 
Lent; and an Inner Mission project in June. This observ- 
ance of special seasons was possible without encroaching 
upon the preaching of the Gospel at the church service or 
the teaching of the lesson. 


Wholehearted Co-operation a Necessity 


Once again September has come and gone and with it 
has begun our second year of Parish Education upon the 
broad foundations laid by the congregation last year. Only 
the whole-hearted willingness of an entire congregation 
made possible such a program and that same spirit of co- 
operation will make possible this year “A Program with 
Power” through “The White Rose of the Church.” 
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Co-operative Planning for Child Welfare 


How It Can Be Done in a Democracy 
By KATHARINE F. LENRooT,* Chief of Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


Miss Lenroot, born 1891, graduated from Wisconsin University in 1912, 
entered the United States Children’s Bureau in 1914 as “special agent.” This 
connection has continued with successive promotions until now. In 1934 
President Roosevelt appointed her Chief of the Children’s Bureau. She has 
served in some of the most important inter- 
national congresses and institutes where Child 
Welfare has been discussed. She represents 
the United States on the Advisory Commission 
for the protection and welfare of children and 
young people of the League of Nations 

Concerning the churches and Child Welfare 
Miss Lenroot writes for ““The Lutheran”: 

“Church people have a natural primary in- 
terest in the welfare of the child and are in 
position to make a very important contribution 
toward the development of adequate com- 
munity services for children. Public service 
needs greatly the understanding support and 
constructive criticism of groups whose pri- 
mary purpose is related to human welfare.” 

Miss Lenroot’s grandparents were members 
of the Augustana (Lutheran) Synod. She 
herself is a member of the Congregational 
Church, 

CIVILIZATION today is at the 
crossroads of orderly development 
and violence: democracy and dicta- 
torship. Democracy as a philosophy of government and of 
life is founded upon the concept of the supreme value of the 
individual and the supreme importance of the full and free 
development of his powers and capacities. Failure pro- 
gressively to realize these aims is failure of democracy. 
Although, historically, many of the exponents of its philos- 
ophy have disassociated themselves from any formal ex- 
pression of religious belief or religious life, nevertheless 
democracy is meaningless unless it rests upon a conviction 
that somehow the universe reflects an ultimate reality in 
which individual human beings have transcendant spir- 
itual significance. It is impossible to think of the indi- 
vidual in these terms without at once passing to a con- 
sideration of his relationship with other individuals, for 
man lives only in a social medium, in which his associations 
with others are an integral part of his own personal life. 
In fact, the very term “personality” signifies the individual 
as he acts toward and is acted upon by other human beings. 
Since the fulfillment of freedom must be modified at every 
turn by consideration for the strivings of others for their 
own fulfillment, personal sacrifice and social co-operation 
become an essential part of the democratic way of life. 
Yet always in democratic philosophy there is some deep 
conviction of the possibility for the individual of final 
freedom beyond the limitations of earthly existence, a free- 
dom which we may think of as resting on perfect compre- 
hension of the reality at the heart of the universe, and 
perfect union with that reality. 

The philosophy and motivating force of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission movement appear to be very strikingly in 
harmony with these conceptions of democracy. Founded 
upon the religious conception of the universal priesthood 
of believers, it aims to enlist and utilize the inner power 
and self-dedication which spring from such a relation of 
the soul with God in serving the physical and spiritual 
needs of the whole company of those who are the object 
of the ministry of Christ. It does not select as recipients 
of this service those who are most promising or most able 
to contribute to social progress or the aims of church or 
state, but it seeks especially those who are helpless by 
reason of physical or mental infirmity or lack of parental 
care, and those who have come into conflict with the re- 
quirements of the law or social custom, and are suffering 
the penalties of such maladjustment. Because it is based 
essentially upon realization of the need for personal serv- 


*Read at the fifteenth National Lutheran Inner Mission Conference, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


ice and the development of healing and restoring personal 
relationships between those ministered unto and those who 
minister, it has developed the great diaconates of men and 
women dedicating all of life to such service. It is inter- 
esting to note that the immediate motive for the develop- 
ment of such a diaconate came from the work of Wichern 
more than a century ago in developing an institution for 
boys upon the cottage or family system, and his need for 
qualified house fathers for such an institution. 

In a democracy the welfare of children is thought of 
primarily as an end iin itself, and only secondarily as a 
means of safeguarding the vitality and continuity of the 
social order or the state. The aims of democratic educa- 
tion are, ideally, the development of strong, self-reliant, 
individuals able to draw upon and mold the natural re- 
sources available to them; to exercise initiative and judg- 
ment in the social responsibilities which they will be called 
upon to fulfil in family, community and nation; and to con- 
stitute the agents for orderly transformation of political, 
economic and social institutions as changing circumstances 
and needs may require. Such objectives, which are, of 
course, only imperfectly realized, are much more uncertain 
as to specific goals and the methods by which they may 
be attained than are the aims of a highly centralized po- 
litical and social order preparing all citizens to advance a 
single aim, which is usually described as the security and 
the growth of the state. Because, under democratic forms, 
room is left for differences in both philosophy and method, 
opportunity is also afforded to a multiplicity of organiza- 
tions functioning under both governmental and voluntary 
auspices, each serving in its own special way but having 
common interests in the general well-being of the child 
and the family. This is the genius of American social 
work, a characteristic which is responsible both for its 
major successes and its major difficulties in adequately 
meeting human needs in an era of extraordinary strain. 


Three Avenues of Approach 


To direct social effort into certain channels definitely 
marked out by experience, at the same time preserving 
room for experiment, variation, and adaptation, different 
means have been used. Among these three may be de- 
scribed briefly as: (1) the development of standards 
through investigations, conferences, and public discus- 
sions, illustrated by the White House Conferences on Child 
Welfare; (2) Federal and state legislation, illustrated by 
child labor laws; and (8) administrative leadership, often 
including grants-in-aid based on co-operation of larger 
with smaller units of government, illustrated by the Social 
Security program. 

Child Welfare Standards. With reference to child 
welfare, perhaps more than in any other field of social 
work, definite goals and standards have been set up as 
guides to action. Standards have been developed as a result 
of investigations, committee work, conferences, study 
groups and public discussion. They have sometimes been 
regarded as indicating merely general consensus of opinion 
as to the lines along which progress should be made. In 
other cases standards have been used as tests of admission 
to membership in a voluntary organization or of eligibility 
to receive legal approval or financial assistance from a unit 
of government. The first and second White House Con- 
ferences on Child Welfare adopted statements of standards 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Condemnation of Communism is Logical and 
necessary in the present evil state of world affairs. Yet 
there are times when the use of the term needs careful 
examination as applied to nations as well as individuals. 
World Dominion, an important religious quarterly of Lon- 
don, is responsible for the following statement: “It needs 
to be emphasized that the present Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Spain is composed of, and supported by, men of 
the finest intellect and unquestioned integrity to be found 
in the country, and that it has afforded greater encourage- 
ment to the Protestant minority than any previous regime. 
This was illustrated in a remarkable way soon after Don 
Manuel Azana, who was translator into Spanish of Bor- 
row’s “Bible in Spain,” became president. He received a 
deputation of the Spanish Evangelical Alliance in the 
National Palace, and, to their acknowledgment of a favor 
never before accorded to a Protestant group, replied, ‘Now 
fortunately times are changed; the doors of this palace 
are always open to you!’ Though it may be difficult to 
discriminate between the various parties engaged in the 
present war (and civil war has tended to bring the worst 
elements to the surface), one fact emerges cleariy: that it 
is for the success of the government that the Evangelicals 
are praying.” 


Roger Babson Has Fears for Democracy. They bub- 
ble for him out of the seething Spanish cauldron of war- 
ring Communism and Fascism, in which Fascism has been 
the most contemptuous of representative government. Says 
Babson: “This is the first revolution in the world’s history 
which has been started and fought desperately by the con- 
servatives against the established government.” Calling 
attention to the agreement of the Spanish government’s 
communistic element to submit proposed changes of the 
economic order to the arbitration of the ballot, Babson 
proceeds: “Then what did our conservative friends in 
Spain do? They said, ‘To h— with democracy; let’s start 
a revolution!’ Furthermore, our conservative friends in 
France are seriously considering the same steps since they 
lost the last election.” The heirs of a rich legacy of rep- 
resentative government like our own must recognize clearly 
that Communism and Fascism alike have nothing but evil 
to offer to the future of our country. 


Close Co-operation in Ethiopia between the Vatican 
and the Fascist government is forecast by the proposed re- 
organization of the Roman Catholic organization in the 
conquered land by the Sacred Congregation. “A directive 
principle is that the twelve apostolic vicariates to be es- 
tablished will be in the sole charge of Italian priests. Non- 
Italian missionary priests now in Abyssinia will be trans- 
ferred to other countries.” There must be no off-color 
for the Italian complexion to be applied to Ethiopia in the 
religious conquest of the land. Marshal Graziani has prom- 
ised religious toleration to the native Coptic Church for 
the present, but the long-standing Protestant missionary 
activities have no assurances whatever. 


The Growth of Mohammedanism in Japan is at- 
tracting attention and raising questions. A writer in The 
Indian Review, an influential periodical of India, calls at- 
tention in a recent issue to the sudden and marked in- 
terest ‘the Japanese were taking in Mohammedanism and 
building mosques in different parts of the Empire.” He 
noted, on a recent visit to Japan, the establishment of “a 
fine Moslem seminary” in Tokyo, and the teaching of the 
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Arabic, Persian and Turkish languages in many Japanese 
universities. “Why?” asks this author, and conjectures 
that “the conquest of China is not the only goal that Japan 
has in mind.” The traditional militaristic cast of Moham- 
medanism would likewise add to its attraction for the 
ruling Japanese circles. 


Paraguay and Bolivia Have Become Hardhearted. 
President Franco of Paraguay has just followed the cruel 
example of President Toro of Bolivia in signing a bill 
making work compulsory for all healthy persons. In Para- 
guay farm colonies are proposed for those who will not 
work willingly. The situation in both countries grew out 
of the conditions of the world depression, and was aggra- 
vated by the inevitable reaction which afflicts so many mil- 
itary conscripts after a war, such as the recent strife which 
involved these nations. The unfeeling conduct of these two 
rulers in stopping the dole has contradictorily enough 
made their work-weary subjects doleful. Somehow the 
proposed plan displays certain appealing qualities for sim- 
ilar conditions not so remote. 


Real American Honor is a State of Mind and not a 
special style of joke. As such it is to be cherished and ex- 
ercised as an antidote for some of the ills of the world, 
particularly those that are trying to wish themselves upon 
our country. A Frenchman of note, as he was returning 
to his native land last month, remarked with a sigh: “All 
France snarls today. All Europe snarls. Every class is 
chiefly occupied in hating every other class, and every na- 
tion in hating every other nation. Our state is irrational, 
unnecessary and ridiculous, and what we need above all 
things is somebody to laugh at us. If we could laugh as 
Americans laugh—and that is what I shall miss most— 
there would be hope for us. All our isms are grotesque 
in their solemnity. A gleam of humor would crack them 


up.” 

$10,000 for a Ghost, but You Must Prove It. That is 
the offer of Joseph Dunninger for a “haunted house” or 
a “spook” which he cannot prove to be a hoax. Dunninger, 
a well-known prestidigitator, illusionist and hypnotist, fol- 
lows much the same line of investigation as Houdini, whose 
similar offer of reward was never claimed. Both these men 
have matched the spiritualistic mysteries offered to them 
with purely natural means. Neither prize is likely to be 
claimed, since an earlier one of $21,000, offered by the 
Science and Mechanics Magazine to anyone who could pro- 
duce supernatural manifestations which could not be du- 
plicated or explained by natural means was never de- 
manded. So the frauds of spiritualism continue regularly 
to be exposed, but superstition and ignorance still accept 
them in wonder and awe. 


Ilo, Which Means the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, reports that eight countries now employ more 
persons than they did in 1929. In terms of percentage they 
rate as follows: Esthonia, 135%; South Africa, 125%; 
Bulgaria, 124%; Latvia, 118%; Japan, 117%; Sweden, 
109%; Britain, 107%; Yugoslavia, 103%. The figures for 
the United States stand at 83%, with 11,117,000 still un- 
employed. 


Here is a Cure for Suicide, as presented to the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association by Dr. A. Myerson. It is a 
drug of the adrenalin group, called “benzedrine,” and its 
advocate cites a number of instances in which benzedrine 
has had “very remarkable influence’ upon would-be sui- 
cides who were in a state of extreme exhaustion, and upon 
those who were suffering from a “hangover” and “the 
morning after.” But why encourage “hangovers” and “the 
morning after’? And why not try, instead of drugs, the 
tonic of a good life and the stimulus of a living faith? 
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CHRISTIAN PIONEERS STILL LIVE 


By THE Rev. Ltoyp M. KELLER, Baltimore, Md. 


THIs IS the story of a Christian pioneer who found his 
calling in a field of evangelism that is the most difficult 
in all the world. It begins with birth in Austria, begins 
again with conversion in Holland, and begins again in a 
print shop in Baltimore—a _ story 
that should warm the heart of every 
Lutheran. It is a modern version of 
missionary zeal that has elements of 
Wittenberg, Worms, and Wartburg 
in it. It seeks through the printed 
Word to bring Christ back to His 
own people in their own familiar 
tongue. It is a modern story of evan- 
gelism among the Jews. 

With a soap box for a pulpit, Mis- 
sionary Henry Einspruch began his 
ministry to the Jews upon a street 
corner in Baltimore sixteen years 
ago, telling the good news to a few curious Jews in the 
open air on a summer evening in 1920. With indomitable 
zeal and indefatigable energy, in the face of obstacles that 
would have chilled the heart of most men, he pressed his 
claims of Christ to the Jew. Wherever he went in sem- 
inaries, at synodical gatherings, at conferences, in private 
interviews he poured out the passion of his heart, always 
seeking to persuade his church to give official recognition 
to the work he had begun. 

His Christian enthusiasm and missionary aggressive- 
ness were irresistible. Two years later his conviction that 
Baltimore presented a promising field for Jewish evan- 
gelization caught hold of the late Miss Margaret Mehring 


REV. HENRY 
EINSPRUCH 


of Keymar, Md. From year to year the work grew, each, 


year winning a little more support and a few more friends. 

Today the headquarters of this missionary enterprise 
which began on a soap box is conveniently housed at the 
Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission, 1503 East Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore City. The mission building with its 
worshipful chapel located in the heart of Baltimore’s 
ghetto, with a property and equipment value of more than 
$50,000 is free of debt except for $500. 


The New Testament in Yiddish 


Soon after his conversion, Missionary Einspruch became 
increasingly aware of the unsatisfactory character of ex- 
isting Yiddish versions of the New Testament. The best 
Yiddish versions of the Gospels extant today are unsatis- 
factory because of their low standard of scholarship. These 
versions, which were the only ones available, contain poor 
diction, bad grammar, and are generally misleading be- 
cause scarcely any of them were translations from the 
original Greek. The translators of these Yiddish versions 
were zealous Christians, but not scholars and linguists. 


Importance of a New Yiddish Version 

It is the profound conviction of Missionary Einspruch 
that if the Gospel is to make its appeal to the Jew it will 
have to come to him in a style that does not insult his 
intelligence. It will have to come to him not as something 
wished upon him from without. It must have a native 
flair. It must convey a feeling that belongs to the national 
cultus of the Jew. It must not be superimposed by Gentile 
Christian propagandists. It must be presented to the Jew 
in a style that merits the approval of eye and brain before 
it can reach his heart. 

Recognizing the need of a new translation, Missionary 
Einspruch began his scholarly and painstaking labors of 


translation during his seminary days. Keeping at this 

laborious task in spare moments, during vacation periods, 
burning the midnight oil after days of fatiguing labor, 
one book of the New Testament followed another over a 
period of twenty years. Now the task is complete. The. 
new translation of the New Testament into Yiddish by 
Henry Einspruch is ready for the printer. 

Three of the gospels, Matthew, Mark and John, and the 
epistles, Hebrews and James, have been printed in indi- 
vidual booklet form and have become recognized as su- 
perior translation work by both British and American 
Bible Societies and by Jewish Mission workers throughout 
the world. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


After the major task of translation was completed, one 
discouraging obstacle followed another in the effort to 
have the translation printed. In the printing of the Yid- 
dish-English Hymnal, “Hymns of Faith,” which was edited 
by Missionary Einspruch and published by the Baltimore 
Mission in 1935, things of a most disconcerting and sus- 
picious character happened again and again with the text. 
Typographical errors, either deliberate or accidental, were 
made that spoiled the meaning of whole lines of a hymn; 
key words were found missing in the text even after final 
approval of proof sheets. 

A glance at the sample of monotype print in Yiddish 
accompanying this article will indicate the importance of 
accuracy in vowel pointing in Yiddish manuscript printing. 
Accuracy of meaning can be achieved only by means of 
accuracy in vowel point printing. The linotype machine 
is too limited in type face facilities for good book com- 
position. 

The importance of accurate vowel pointing may be un- 
derstood when it is appreciated that, though many Jews 
can read Yiddish characters without vowel pointing for 
colloquial purposes and for a rough understanding of 
familiar words, for New Testament terminology, vowel 
pointing is indispensable. The Jew does not know how to 
pronounce the unfamiliar New Testament words, such as 
“Jesus,” “Nicodemus,” “Thomas,” “Matthew,” without a 
vowel system. This is likewise true of names of New 
Testament towns or localities, and of doctrinal words, such 
as “Kingdom of Heaven,” “sacrifice,” “Saviour-Redeemer.” 
Words from the Old Testament, enriched with a changed 
meaning in the New Testament, become alienated from 
the Jewish people without vocalization. 


MARK 4: 1-6 IN YIDDISH 
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There are in this country only two monotype machines 
for printing Yiddish literature, one in Philadelphia, the 
other in New York City. Neither of these printing firms 
dared undertake to publish the New Testament translation 
on their machines for a Christian organization because of 
possible boycott by their own people. It must also be kept 
in mind that a printing task involving the New Testa- 
ment text requires a love and understanding for the Gos- 
pel of the Lord Jesus. Obviously in the hands of Jewish 
printers, unsympathetic treatment presented another 
problem. 

An alternative left for publication was the printing 
firms of Germany where Hebrew printing reached the 
height of technological perfection. The changed national- 
istic situation in Germany, however, made this utterly im- 
possible. The painstaking labor of decades seemed utterly 
frustrated by unsurmountable difficulties. 


Our Unique Possession 

Confronted with this crisis Missionary Einspruch in the 
spirit of the pioneer conceived the idea of purchasing and 
setting up the necessary equipment in our Lutheran Mis- 
sion at Baltimore. But this involved an expenditure of 
$10,000. Motivated by prayer and divinely guided by a 
combination of circumstances, our Lutheran missionary 
of Baltimore approached a friend of the mission with the 
problem. Seeing the tremendous possibilities of providing 
this means of Christian propaganda as a possible appeal 
to 8,000,000 or more Yiddish-speaking Jews throughout 
the world, an anonymous donor consented to provide this 
sum of money as a gift to the work of evangelism among 
the Jews. 

Missionary Einspruch set to work immediately to fa- 
miliarize himself with the structure and operation of the 
monotype machine. Persistently he applied himself to this 
task, attending a local trade school two nights each week 
for more than a year, giving two August vacation months 
to learning the printing work. He spent his whole vaca- 
tion this past August working eight hours a day in a 
Philadelphia printing establishment, acquiring the neces- 
sary technological knowledge. It was necessary first to 
learn the operation of caster and keyboard of the mono- 
type machine for English composition. Then it was neces- 
sary to transfer that technical knowledge to the practical 
use of the Hebrew keyboard and caster arrangement. The 
transfer of learning involved will be appreciated when it 
is recalled that in the case of English printing the galley 
attachment travels from left to right while in the case of 
Yiddish printing the movement of the Semitic galley is 
from right to left. 


A Single Installation 

The monotype machine with keyboard and caster for 
Yiddish printing has been installed and is now ready for 
the work of composition. This equipment costing approx- 
imately $10,000 is now the possession of the Salem Hebrew 
Lutheran Mission. 

It is an occasion for rejoicing on the part of our Lu- 
theran people when it is recalled that this is the only 
monotype printing equipment for Hebrew printing in the 
hands of Christians in this whole wide world. 

The work of composition on this new translation has 
already begun. By next spring our Lutheran mission hopes 
to present to the Jews of the world in their own language 
the good news in a single volume that will undoubtedly 
be the finest piece of Yiddish New Testament yet to be 
placed in the hands of the Jew. 

This equipment also provides the possibility of publish- 
ing individual gospels in English, particularly the Gospel 
of Matthew, with Old Testament quotations in Hebrew, 
printing Hebrew and Aramaic phrases in their original. 
It is also the hope of the mission to add several pages in 
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Yiddish to The Mediator, the quarterly publication for 
Jews. The possibilities of this work will be appreciated 
when it is recalled that The Mediator, published by our 
Baltimore Mission is used by Presbyterians, Northern and 
Southern Baptists, Church of England in Canada, and 
other denominational bodies to the extent of more than 
30,000 copies a year. 

This is only the first chapter in a story of modern mis- 
sionary pioneering in evangelization among the Jews. 


THE MISSION HOUSE 


By Mazie Swearingen 


THE Mission 
House is operated 
under the auspices 
of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission 
League of the 
Miami Valley, 129 
Montana Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THEY NAMED it “MISSION HOUSE.” 
Methinks ’twere better named “GOD’S MIRACLE.” 


Long years ago the devil chose this spot 

To plant a garden where vice and shame were sown. 
’"T was here that souls for whom He died 

Gave their allegiance to the enemy 

In vain pursuit of pleasure, 

And going out, they stumbled oft and yet again, 
Until at last they sank into the quicksands 

Where death engulfed their ill-spent lives. 


But God is not mocked nor left confounded. 

Mary Magdalene could tell you how He loosed her soul! 
From shackles gript by seven devils 

And wrapt her purg-ed spirit 

In the garments of His righteousness and love. 

They say those miracles are of the long ago 

‘And are no longer visible to eyes of men. 

Who speaks in words like these 

Has never seen the MISSION HOUSE. 


For God reached out with that same grace and pity 
Which filled the Master’s eyes 

When He beheld a sin-racked soul in pain. 

He looked upon that place of shame and claimed it for His 


own. 
With power which rolled the stone away that He might 
. rise, 


He rolled away the stone that held this spot for death; 
And then He spoke a benediction as He brushed aside 
The evil forces that long had bound it. 


Then He gave His ambassadors the right 

To use this cleans-ed place to plant His seeds of love. 
Have you seen the MISSION HOUSE? 

Have you seen “the least of these” come there for bread 
And go away content, with needs of body satisfied, 

And hungry souls refreshed through His redeeming grace? 
Have you seen those wistful ones whose sad mistakes 
Have left them crushed and hopeless 

Find their way to these His workers, and have you seen 
How they’ve been shown the cross where His precious blood 
Was shed that they might live, yea, even live with Him 
Forever more? 


This is the MISSION HOUSE, a MIRACLE OF GOD. 
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KNOWN AS “NICK CARTER” 


Some Facts About Thomas C. Harbaugh of Casstown, Ohio 
By STAFF CORRESPONDENT GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


HALF A CENTURY ago, boys would pool their pennies and 
nickels and occasional two and three-cent pieces, and 
hasten enterprisingly to mercantile establishments that 
carried as side lines thin volumes bound in yellow paper. 
With one of those volumes in their possession, the boys had 
a treasure. 

The most favorable environment for perusing such lit- 
erature, it is said, was a haymow, and haymows best 
adapted to such a pursuit had two or more means of in- 
gress and egress, thus enabling the boys to descend readily 
and conveniently whenever one of their elders ascended. 

It was rather inexpedient for the young sons of many 
families to be caught reading one of those yellow paper 
backed volumes. Many mature individuals suspected the 
morality of the thing. Fifty years ago the Brahmins of 
American literature wrote large in their index expurga- 
torius the name,—‘Nick Carter.” 

In the light of sober regret over much of our present- 
day popular literature, that is mystifying. For Nick Carter 
was an example of uprightness. He was the personification 
of courageous morality triumphant over all forms of wrong 
doing. He was an excellent illustration of the tradition 
that if an individual is good he will consequently be red- 
blooded. He hated shams, hypocrisy and double dealing. 
He was the foe of all lawlessness. He brought evil doers 
to justice, swiftly, relentlessly and unerringly. 

He was like the author who created him. For the creator 
of Nick Carter, stricken with paralysis in his old age, 
turned his face resolutely toward the county infirmary 


as the place where he would least burden his relatives and _ 


friends, and ended his days there serenely, leaving behind 
him a characteristic commendation for the institution. 

“At the Miami County Infirmary,” he would assure the 
friends who called upon him, “they have the best fried 
potatoes I ever tasted.” 

Neither a pauper nor a rich man, he paid for his room 
and board in the institution, as well-as for the services of 
the man who attended him. He tried to close his days on 
earth without bitterness or disappointment, living up to 
the standards of honest courage he had depicted in Nick 
Carter. 


Remembered by Elders 


Go to Casstown, Ohio, and inquire of the older members 
of the Casstown Lutheran Church for the names of the 
brightest young men who ever attended their Sunday 
school. They will not fail to mention Thomas Chalmers 
Harbaugh. He attended Sunday school and church reg- 
ularly, and he knew his Bible well. He came from fore- 
bears who were devout, Bible-reading, church-going folks, 
who gathered their families together on Sunday mornings 
and went to the Lutheran Church in Middletown, Md. 

He was born at Middletown, January 13, 1849, the son 
of Morgan M. and Catharine Routzahn Harbaugh, and 
was one of seven children. Early in the 1850’s the Har- 
baugh family migrated to Ohio. Before that and after- 
ward, many another Middletown family did likewise, most 
of them, it seems, going to the western side of the state 
and taking up residence in the twin valleys of the Great 
and Little Miami Rivers. They were welcome additions to 
any community, and became full-fledged Buckeyes without 
being less ardent Marylanders. They and emigrants from 
other parts of Maryland became so numerous that in time 
a Maryland Association of Ohio was formed, an organiza- 
tion that still survives and holds annual reunions. 


Morgan Harbaugh and his family settled at Piqua, on 
the Great Miami, but within a few years they removed to 
Casstown, in the same county, where the head of the fam- . 
ily was appointed postmaster, keeping the post office in the 
front room of his house. 

Young Tom Harbaugh attended the village school, and 
got along well with the succession of teachers who pre- 
sided there. When he was fifteen, the school closed. The 
Civil War was in its final year,—Grant was massing his 
troops against Lee in Virginia and executing his strategy 
of attrition. Sherman was preparing his wide swath of 
destruction through Georgia. Men were needed,—more 
men, the very last man available. The teacher of the Cass- 
town school went to war, and none was at hand to take his 
place. With that incident, the formal education of young 
Tom Harbaugh ended. 


Hero of Boyhood 


The boy went to work in the post office, under his father, 
dreaming of battles and grand exploits, in which his 
teacher was the hero. Out of that emotional experience 
emerged his first poem. He sent it to a newspaper at Troy, 
the county seat, and it was published. Within a few days 
he discovered that he was locally famous. People stopped 
in at the post office at Casstown to praise his verse and 
encourage him to write more pen pictures of heroes. 

That was easy for him. He discovered that writing hero 
tales was for him a natural means of expression. And 
he knew what his readers liked, because he wrote for such 
people as those of Casstown. Before he came of age he 
was making an income, very good for a young man of his 
time and place, by writing. And he settled down to writ- 
ing, just as the farmers and tradesmen in and around 
Casstown pursued their vocations. Every working day he 
turned out a good batch of copy, and regularly he sent 
off to editors stories and poems. ; 

He seems to have had but little trouble selling his pro- 
ductions,—they were just what many people liked to read. 
Always, in his writings, he was telling about heroes,— 
heroes outnumbered by enemies, confronted with appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles, surrounded by dangers and 
assailed by subtle temptations. But the heroes met all sit- 
uations as men should meet them, and in the end, the 
villains were vanquished, and virtue triumphed. His read- 
ers in the rural sections and the smaller centers of popula- 
tion saw in his writings a picture of the world in which 
they lived, and they admired his heroes as the proper sort 
of inhabitants for such a world. 

He was probably Casstown’s most unobtrusive inhab- 
itant. Each weekday morning he settled down to his writ- 
ing, pushing a stub steel pen diligently. He disciplined 
himself to regular hours of close application. The rest of 
the day he spent out of doors. He fished along Lost Creek, 
which runs by the village, he hunted in the timberlands, 
and sometimes he tramped along the country roads, 
thinking. 

On Sundays, he attended Sunday school and church with 
the same regularity with which he worked and played 
during the other days of the week. They who remember 
him in Casstown describe him as quiet, amiable and un- 
ostentatious, rather short of stature, and inclined to be 
“chunky.” 

They tell, too, of a romance of his early manhood. He 
was very attentive to a young lady. After a while, for a 
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reason none but the two young people knew, the courtship 
ended suddenly. Tom Harbaugh went on with his writing 
and day dreaming. 

When he was nearly thirty, the Nick Carter tales began 
entrancing the boys of the period. Why they should have 
offended any is not clear, aside from the mistake of the 
author in sending them to a low-priced market. They were 
published in a day when some imagined that the book sell- 
ing for a dollar was worth ten times as much as the book 
selling for a dime, and there were dollar books then that 
deserved little more commendation than some two-dollar 
books of the present time. 

Undoubtedly, he found the low-priced market easy to 
sell in, and being a rapid writer, the returns were large 
enough to be satisfactory. He could produce a full-sized 
novel in thirty working days, as he demonstrated again 
and again. His nephew, Albert Harbaugh, who lives at 
Casstown, and often strolled with him through the coun- 
try roads, tells of coming home one evening from such an 
expedition. 

A Story’s “Inspiration” 

“Tom saw a bill posted on the side of a barn, and stopped 
and read it. Then he smiled, and put his finger on a word 
on the bill. He said, ‘Albert, see that word? That gives 
me an idea for a novel.’ And surely enough, in thirty 
days more, he had the story finished.” 

In the early eighties, he produced his first volume of 
collected poems, “Maple Leaves.” When Clarence Edmund 
Stedman published his “Encyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature,” he sorted out from scores of elegies upon the 
death of General Grant a single composition as a credit- 
able treatment of that theme,—Tom Harbaugh’s poem, 
“Grant Dying.” Two collections of poems upon the Civil 
War appeared later, “Bugle Notes of the Blue,” published 
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in 1906, and “Lyrics of the Gray,’ which came from the 
press a year later. The Civil War was the great common 
emotional denominator for the people he knew best,—in- 
habitants of the villages of America. For them he was 
troubadour and narrator. 

To those who knew him best, he was always something 
of a mystery, notwithstanding his genial frankness. There 
was, for instance, the matter of his attitude toward the 
church. In addition to the regularity of his church attend- 
ance and the steadfastness of his love for Bible reading, 
he was probably unsurpassed by any other writer of fic- 
tion in the sincere respect with which he referred to 
clergymen. Yet, until his last year, he was numbered 
among the baptized but unconfirmed members of the Lu- 
theran Church, finally uniting with the First Lutheran 
Church at Troy. He appears to have offered no explanation 
to anyone for having chosen to retain such a status for 
so long a time. 

In his last years he became paralyzed, losing the use of 
his right side, and thus was compelled to give up writing. 
Unhappy at the thought that his misfortune might make 
him a burden on his relatives, he looked about for an in- 
stitution equipped to care for the incurably afflicted. He 
wished to remain as near his family and friends as pos- 
sible. In view of that, his physicians recommended that 
he take advantage of the facilities offered by the Miami 
County Infirmary, a well-equipped and well-conducted in- 
stitution. 

There, on October 28, 1924, his earthly career ended. His 
grave is in the cemetery at Casstown, overlooking the lit- 
tle valley of Lost Creek where he fished and roamed, dream- 
ing hero tales, and translating into verse the sound of the 
wind in the tree tops, to please the everyday folks he knew 
and loved. 


THE STEWARDSHIP THAT COUNTS 


By Pastor JOHN A. Pettit, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


I BELIEVE that the terms stewardship and evangelism 
must be used in a much broader sense than the common 
understanding of them permits. In fact, the two words do 
include the whole of Christian experience, and embrace 
the whole of Christian practice. The stewardship that 
really counts comes only from a complete conversion of 
the human heart to Christ, and of the human mind to His 
principles of human life. That is what stewardship is,— 
becoming a representative of Christ in the world, because 
we belong to Him. Hence I say, the stewardship that really 
counts, the stewardship that we need for the life of the 
church, the stewardship that will ultimately accomplish the 
material ends as well as the spiritual results that our world 
cries out for, is essentially a stewardship of life, inextri- 
cably interwoven with true evangelism. 

Our Christian faith is God’s unspeakable gift to us. It 
is only through sharing the Gospel which seems a precious 
heritage and possession to us that we do God’s will and 
show ourselves His children. Therefore, I believe that the 
ideas and the ideals involved in the philosophy that haunts 
the words “stewardship” and “evangelism,” are of the ut- 
most import, and are of most vital significance to the 
church today. 

In a very impressive sermon, delivered from a Galilean 
hillside, the Master once spoke to His disciples: “Ye are 
the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of 
men. Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on 


a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and 
put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth 
light to all that are in the house. Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

Those words are certainly plain-spoken enough to be 
clearly understood without amplification, and the thought 
of them is just as applicable to the Master’s disciples in 
this twentieth century A. D. as it was in the first years 
of His ministry. The light of Christian faith, brightly 
burning in the lives of men and women who live daily in 
accordance with the Gospel of Jesus Christ, should be high 
upheld before the godless generations of this present world. 
But something seems to be wrong. That light is not shed- 
ding its rays far enough into the penetrating gloom of our 
times. The bushel of rampant materialism and thoughtless 
hedonism, has been somehow substituted for the candle- 
stick of loyalty and devotion to Jesus Christ. The light 
of Christianity flickers and dies out in many lives today. 
There are too many Christians, so-called, in the world, 
who do not value their faith sufficiently high so as to be- 
lieve it worth sharing with others. They do not consider 
themselves the stewards of a precious treasure in religion, 
and consequently are unconcerned about distributing faith 
in Christ to those who are in need of it. 


The Real Christianity 
What our church people need more than anything else 
today, is simply a greater appreciation of the intrinsic 
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value and worth of Christianity as a solvent of human 
problems and difficulties. We need to look upon Chris- 
tianity as more of a treasure and less as a liability or 
asset to success in the world. Many of the people who ad- 
here to the church in these times seem to think so little 
of the value of religion in their own lives that you wonder 
why they go on professing it. Many seem actually ashamed 
of their faith in ideas and ideals which the world has more 
and more openly labeled outworn and outmoded. This is 
a little difficult to explain perhaps, until we examine the 
background of modern times. Then we begin to realize 
that the Christian Church is almost alone in standing for 
the principles of the Christian Gospel in the world today. 

Our modern homes, our schools, our secular educational 
institutions, our political forums, our motion pictures,—in 
short our whole social system, is shot through and through 
with the crass and stupid philosophy of materialism, until 
all of the influences which are brought to bear upon the 
ordinary individual’s personality are designed to incul- 
cate and teach a false standard of life, diametrically op- 
posed to the Christian standard upheld by the church 
alone. The power of the social forces inimical to faith, 
skeptical toward Christianity, and brutally outspoken 
against the church, is so great, that it unfailingly in- 
fluences all except those who are exceptionally strong in 
their allegiance and friendship to Jesus Christ. 


The Common Hiding Place 

Men find it easier to get along in the world,—easier to 
avoid the unpleasant criticism and raillery of their agnostic 
friends, if they hide their light of faith, pretending indif- 
ference to Christ and His church,—inasmuch as indiffer- 
ence is popular at the moment. It is no wonder that under 
the constant impact of anti-Christian doctrine, under the 
scoffing, cynical criticism of the world, men and women 
trying to keep the faith while hiding it, find it difficult to 
experience the true joys of Christian faith. They begin to 
wonder if this religion which promises so much, and has 
brought so little from the worldly point of view, is really 
worth very much, after all. Our churches are filled with 
people who hear the tenets, the ideals and dreams of Chris- 
tianity, with a subtle and painful thought gnawing in their 
hearts,—“How beautiful it all is! If only it were true!” 

Well, it ts true; but it will be proved true only when 
enough people are willing to try it! We of the church must 
turn a deaf ear to the judgments of the world and remem- 
ber only that this Christianity of ours is the most pre- 
cious treasure, the most valuable possession, the most gra- 
cious gift of God to our lives. We are the stewards of the 
vastest treasure house in the whole created universe,—the 
storehouse of God’s grace and promises. As the custodians 
of Christian faith, we are in better position than any other 
people, to bestow rich blessings upon our fellowmen. If 
we have a proper appreciation for the value of Chris- 
tianity in our own lives, we shall waste no time in hurry- 
ing out to share our religion with .others who will also 
find our faith a valued aid and possession. As stewards, 
administering the Gospel through evangelism, we shall be 
about our Father’s business, following the perfect example 
of One about Whom it was said, “He hath done all things 
well.” 

Then, perhaps, the Christian Church will regain its 
power and influence over the life of society. ... 

Of course, all of us may realize that the day of the 
church-centered society has passed quietly out of sight 
down the long corridor of modern progress, mechanization 
and invention. There was a time not too many years ago, 
when the church was the center not only of the religious 
life but of the social life of the community as well. There 
was a constant shadow across the life of city, town, and 
village, cast by the Christian Church. The daily life and ac- 
tivity of the people were constantly touched by the church. 
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Many opportunities were given for adding inspiration and 
instruction to the faithful, and for reaching the un- 
churched. For as long as the church was the central meet- 
ing place for the entire community, it did touch the lives 
of all sorts and conditions of men on varied and numerous 
occasions. All this has been changed. The automobile has 
whisked the people out of our pews and into the pleasure 
resorts of distant cities. The motion pictures have become 
the center for our young people’s amusement. The radio 
has played its part in changing the customs and manners 
of modern America. Life has become so complex and 
sophisticated that the old simple religion that shone 
through the church and was manifested in all of its af- 
fairs has lost its once supreme hold over the masses. In 
fact, religion has become an increasingly diminished force 
in the everyday experience of men and women. The church 
experience of great masses of people today is limited, if 
they have any at all, to a very brief period of instruction 
and worship on Sunday morning. They may pass by the 
closed doors of the church every day of the week, but their 
life is nevertheless divorced from it most of the time. 


The Church Must Meet Worldly Competition 

Now every other institution in the world that makes a 
bid for man’s attention and allegiance has entered a great 
race to become as attractive as possible. Too often the 
church has merely sat back, weeping for the days that are 
gone by, lamenting the fact that old methods of reaching 
the people no longer work, and not doing very much about 
it. The church has often failed to make the most of its 
opportunities to keep the attention, the respect, and the 
allegiance of men. But there is no reason at all why the 
most valuable treasure in the world should be displayed 
before human eyes in an unattractive manner. The church 
has more to offer the world than any other institution in 
society today. We have a religion more vitally entertaining 
than any motion picture show; we have a faith more in- 
teresting than any modern problem novel; Christianity is 
much more stimulating to the desirable emotional life of 
man than any of the cheap substitutes that are offered on 
every corner of the street. More pressure is needed from 
within in presenting religion to this generation; more 
efficient and appealing ways of sharing the Gospel must be 
sought. After all, the church must sell itself, and its pro- 
duct, in a competitive society, by meeting the competition 
offered by the world. 


MET TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 4) 


offer forgiveness and deliverance to every man upon the 
sole condition of repentance and faith,—repentance, which 
is sorrow for sin because it is sin, not remorse, which is 
sorrow merely for the misery of the consequences of sin, 
and faith, which accepts Christ as the vicarious Redeemer. 

Thus mercy and truth were met in the Christ on the 
cross, and there righteousness and peace kissed each other. 
Hear them speak through the lips of the dying Lord! 

Mercy: “Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

Truth: “My God! My God! Why has Thou forsaken 
me?” 

Righteousness: “It is finished.” 

Peace: “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

So may, and should, mercy, truth, righteousness and 
peace be found in the heart and life of every disciple of 
Christ. They are indeed inseparable from the Christ, and 
when He dwells in a heart, they are there to make His 
spirit manifest. By them the Christian bears His witness 
to the world, but it is through act as well as through word, 
and in every relationship of his life—in home, business, 
society, state and church. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


THE PROVERBS 


AS WAS SAID in the introduction to the Book of Job, the 
three so-called “Wisdom Books” are Job, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes. The proverbs emphasize the external re- 
ligious life, the practice of religion. Hence the Book of 
Proverbs follows the Book of Psalms because it is for 
ethics or morals what the Book of Psalms is for the soul’s 
devotion and worship of God. It warns against tempta- 
tions and teaches young and old, parents and children, how 
to live the religion they profess—to practice fidelity, hon- 
esty, purity, diligence, temperance, patience and_ other 
such-like virtues. To do so is the highest wisdom—a wis- 
dom which has its source in religion; for “The fear of 
Jehovah is the beginning of knowledge” (1:7) and “of 
wisdom” (9:10). But the goal of so doing is not set so 
high. It is this present life which is held in view and the 
aim of the book is to instruct the reader how to make this 
life good and happy. The future life does not enter into 
the picture. It is the life here and now which the book 
portrays, and it is based on a philosophy of prudence and 
expedience. “Sin and wrong-doing do not pay. They do 
not lead to happiness here’’—but to later regret and 
wretchedness. At the same time there is in the book no 
base or unworthy maxim, none calling for revenge, like the 
Italian, “Wait place and time for thy revenge, for it is 
never well done in a hurry”; none calling for servility, 
like the Eastern proverbs, “If you can’t bite the hand, kiss 
it’; “If the monkey reigns, dance before him.” 

The book itself is the product of more than one writer 
belonging to more than one time. Just as the Law books 
are ascribed in general to Moses and the Psalms to David, 
so also the proverbial “wisdom of Solomon” (I Kings 
4: 29f) led to the ascription of this “wisdom book” to that 
royal sage (Prov. 1:1). But the part 1: 1—9:18 forms a 
discourse on wisdom, and the “proverbs of Solomon” do 
not appear until 10:1; they may be a portion of the 3,000 
proverbs which he is said to have uttered (I Kings 4: 32). 
In 22:17 begins another collection called “the words of the 
wise”; in 25:1 another in the words: “These also are 
proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, copied out”; another in 30: 1, “The words of Agur,” 
and another in 31:1, “The words of King Lemuel.” Thus 
the Proverbs were the work of many minds and centuries 
probably covering a period of seven hundred years. 


Prov. 1: 4. “To give prudence to the simple” is to give 
admonition to the inexperienced—to the young man who is 
liable to be led astray. Chapters 1-9 contain warnings to 
young men concerning the temptations of youth. “Empha- 
sis is laid on the lot in this world of the man that is dis- 
honest, a liar, slanderer, unchaste, a drunkard, a glutton, 
a loafer. A man that is any of these things can look for- 
ward to shame, disease, and poverty as the result.” 


Prov. 1:18, 19. The meaning is: Men who rob by 
violence spill not only the blood of their victims but their 
own blood. Their own lives become forfeit, together with 
their loot. How true this is of robbers and gangsters in 
our own land and day! Moffatt renders the verses: 


“These men trap themselves in death, 
’Tis their own lives they ambush. 
Such is the fate of gain ill-got, 

It ruins those who grasp it.” 


Prov. 3:18. “She” is wisdom—the mental knowledge 
of God’s holy will and the actual performance of it. The 
reference is doubtless to the tree of life in Paradise “as 
an emblem of constant and durable happiness, which has 
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been forfeited by sin, but may still be regained by heavenly 
wisdom.” 


Prov. 3: 384. In its Greek version this verse is quoted in 
James 4: 6 and I Peter 5: 5. 


Prov. 4: 23. This is a vital verse. See Matt. 12: 34; 
Losers eL9: 


Prov. 4: 24. In this book the tongue is often spoken of 
as one of the greatest mischief-makers. See 10: 18f; 
UDbepltce abe eOs 


Prov. 5: 8. This entire chapter treats of pure and im- 
pure love. This verse teaches that “those who would avoid 
sin must keep as far as possible from the haunts of sin- 
ners.” 


Prov. 6: 6f. Man may learn much from the animal 
world: from the ox and the ass (Isa. 1: 8); the horse and 
the mule (Ps. 32: 9); from the stork, the turtle, the swal- 
low and the crane (Jer. 8: 7). Here the lesson of industry 
is taught by the tireless ant, which works perseveringly 
without foreman or boss-man. Each one attends to its own 
business, and does it well. As Benjamin Franklin said: 
“None preaches better than the ant, and she says noth- 
ing.” The “preaching” here is against the sluggard, who 
is a frequent personage in Eastern lands. The decayed con- 
dition of the sluggard’s field and vineyard is set forth in 
24: 30-34. 


Prov. 7: 8. “Bind them upon thy fingers,” that is, as an 
amulet or a precious ring, on which some name or motto 
is engraved. 


Prov. 9: 1. “Seven” was the number of completeness or 
perfection. See the seven things James says about wis- 
dom in James 3:17. Moreover, wisdom provides a boun- 
tiful banquet and invites all who are desirous to partake 
of it (cf. Matt. 22: 2, 3; Luke 14: 16, 17). 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CANNOT 
BE IGNORED 


EXPERIENCES while a student, a teacher, and an execu- 
tive in church-related college, state teachers’ colleges, and 
great independent universities compel this conclus!on and 
conviction. Religion does make a difference. Christianity 
does change people. 

The confusion of the age is admitted. The shifts in 
economic, political, and social affairs are generally being 
recognized. The need for the application of basic prin- 
ciples is urgent. 

Christianity sees the real nature of the individual and 
challenges him to become that which he is not, to love that 
which naturally he does not. Christian education would 
build a new world through the transformation of lives, not 
through the regimentation of peoples. 

That well-known psychologist and author of “The Re- 
turn to Religion,’ Dr. Henry C. Link, has recently writ- 
ten, “A person, a people, a government or a church which 
believes that society can be improved by first giving them 
new wealth, puts objects before character and Mammon in 
place of God. Character is a by-product of religion. Wealth 
is a legitimate by-product of religion. The younger in- 
tellectuals of the church who want to reverse this order 
will convert the church into a state bureaucracy as it is 
in Russia, Germany, and Mexico today.” 

Students receiving religious instruction in our church- 
related colleges are finding a “dynamic reality” effective in 
their lives and significant for modern civilization. 

The church, through its educational institutions, offers 
youth an opportunity “to live at their best, for the best, 
and in the presence of the best.”—Fducational News. 
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TRUE DESPITE DENIALS 


THERE WAS a time when those in authority compelled 
the Italian astronomer Galileo to deny the fact that the 
earth moves about the sun. Tradition claims that under 
his breath he said to himself and perhaps to his God, 
“Nevertheless it moves.” We can follow his reasoning. 
Truth is not made false nor error made true by acceptance 
or denial, and demonstration of fact or falsehood often 
rests on that which is not most easily seen. Recently we 
were present at a burial service and heard the words, 
“Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” If there is 
any formula that more definitely asserts the subjection 
of the human body to decay and the loss of identity in the 
ground whence it was fashioned. we cannot quote it. It is 
into the abyss of mortality than we consign the body in 
the burial of it. 

Of course the Christian service that is familiar to us 
all sees in the future the resurrection and in the burial 
itself we do not include the person. One admits that we 
do not distinguish mortality and immortality in man as 
clearly and constantly as we should. Our experiences with 
our loved ones are partly and firstly by way of what we 
sense with reference to them. In visualizing them, we re- 
call features of face and form, habits of action, tones of 
speech and expressions of likes and dislikes. When their 
departure from the body occurs, we are still bound to that 
recollection of them that is a manifestation by externals 
of what was within them. 

Earth to earth! how impossible. How can the one 
through whom qualities of beauty and ugliness, purpose 
and drifting, command and subjection to nature and na- 
ture’s resources be so degraded? Have you looked into 
a grave? Have you interpreted our burial customs? How 
can anyone conceive of the return to dust of that being 
who not only animated the body through which the simpler 
forms of movement and of living were accomplished, but 
who could build the earth into structures? He found how 
to transform its cruder materials into utensils and com- 
forts and deform them into weapons and defenses. He could 
find art, music, law, and love in his environment. How 
can a yawning grave take back that which even devises 
its own sepulchre, which has power to deny its own ex- 
istence and can refuse recognition to what has originated 
within the material world? Denial of immortality is of 
itself the proof that the grave cannot annihilate the human 
being. The materialist lies to himself when he asserts that 
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death is the end of existence. There is that in each of us 
which we know no decay of the flesh can reach. 

Doubtless for a succession of generations life in the 
flesh is of unlimited possibilities and therefore the am- 
bition to provide the utmost satisfaction of proper human 
desires is a worthy one. No one would have religion in- © 
different to justice, mercy and the subjection of mine, field 
and machine to the greatest good of the greatest number. 
But shall no thought be given to the spirit of which the 
body is the birthseed integument and the world the en-: 
vironment into which it enters and grows? Will man’s 
Maker, Who instilled in His creature the insatiable desire 
to exercise dominion over all that lacks “the soul of life,” 
have no provision for this by which He has made man a 
little lower than the angels and endowed him with powers 
that control? To this the revelation of Jesus is the con- 
vincing answer. It is our Lord’s teachings and the heritage 
He provided that takes from the grave its mystery and 
from death its potency. 

Much is said and written in these days about the me- 
chanizing of human life and one hears that the knowledge 
of the soul is a superstition. How terribly pathetic! What 
excuse can be found for trusted parents and friends who 
have taught the mourner to ignore the promises of a 
blessed eternity? How beautiful is the calm and hopeful 
resignation of believers in Christ who know that the soul 
can enter into a spiritual habitation when its earthly abode 
has been destroyed. 


SELF-SATISFACTION 


THERE IS neither joy nor profit in being hungry. There- 
fore one is not expected to lack food in the midst of plenty. 
Loneliness is an unnatural condition for normal human 
beings and there are no good reasons for self-isolation in 
a community or a congenial company. There are other 
similar feelings of want and discernments of incomplete- 
ness that call for satisfaction. Providing for such yields 
contentment where the desires are proper ones and our 
reactions to them are tempered by wisdom and regard for 
the rights of others. 

How shall one distinguish a proper from an improper 
desire? There are at least two reliable tests. The first is 
this: it can be given true satisfaction. It is sometimes 
said of a glutton, “He eats like a pig,” referring to quan- 
tity, not manner of consumption. 

But gluttony is only one form of over-indulgence, a 
physical phase of the degeneration of self-control to a 
stage where an appetite has outreasoned reason. There 
are also mental and emotional appetites that can be en- 
couraged and misused until they obtain mastery. The 
woman who bought bread on credit and sold it over the 
back fence for money to go to the movie is an extreme, but 
between her and a normal appreciation of film entertain- 
ment there are too many people who are as literally vic- 
tims to artificial thrills as ‘is the drug victim to dope. The 
evidence that a desire has become a passion lies in the 
abnormal demand it makes: if it gets beyond satisfaction 
it has become a passion, a lust, an evil spirit. 

A second test for judging any sense of want is its effect 
on one’s regard for others. A recent work of fiction tells 
graphically the career of a young woman whose period is 
that of the decades to which the Civil War belongs. She 
centered all her ambitions and aspirations in herself. Not 
only her own beauty, intelligence and family position, but 
any and all advantages acquirable from others, friends and 
foes, she saw only in relation to her own comfort and ad- 
vancement. Kinfolk, contemporaries, her country and in 
the long run, herself she used and abused. 

Selfishness is the betrayal of the deeper feelings of the 
soul relative to what God intends His earthly children to 
have by mutual esteem and co-operation. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE INTRODUCTION of new words into our language is 
interesting, especially when one can trace them to some 
picturesque source, such as a beginning in slang or in some 
form of recreation. The so-called underworld is credited 
with a few now accepted terms and phrases, but quite as 
often dignity and distinction justify the introduction of a 
new word. Cosmetician, tonsorialist, and pediatrist are 
an uplift of beauty specialist, barber, and baby doctor. 
‘Then there is mortician instead of that utterly misleading 
word undertaker. 

Of course, some thought must be given to the company 
addressed: one must be sure his language will not be mis- 
interpreted. Imagine the amazement of an assembly ac- 
customed at funerals to be told by the mortician to pass 
by the casket when the new minister announced that the 
friends would now pass around the bier. 


We do not believe that ignorance is bliss nor that it is 
folly to be wise. On the other hand, an overdose of new 
words is not only confusing, but also aggravating. One 
reason why we are not enthusiastic for sundry terms em- 
ployed by technical experts in liturgical worship is our 
difficulty in using their language intelligently. Here for 
instance is a sentence taken from the Roman Catholic 
Cyclopedia: “The vestments of the priest are the amice, 
alb, cincture, maniple, stole, chasuble.” The only term in 
the list that looks familiar is stole and we are quite sure 
it does not have its usual significance. Then one is further 
confused when told that two garments have been omitted, 
namely, the surplice and the cope. Our neighbor in the 
Muhlenberg Building assures us that the terms are easily 
understood and he identifies each, but by the time we have 
walked a hundred feet we have forgotten which is which. 


President and Bishop 


THE VISIT to American Lutheran conventions of Bishops 
Marahrens and Meiser will probably cause some inquiries 
as to their titles. There are more than a few members of 
our Lutheran synods and general bodies who believe that 
our presidents should be addressed as bishops. They cite 
the use of that term in Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland since these countries became Lutheran in the six- 
teenth century. Also in Germany in recent years the word 
superintendent has been discontinued in several folk 
churches ‘and the word bishop substituted. It is likely to 
come into general use in Europe and it may in time become 
the title applied to some or all of the presidents of our large 
church organizations. One argument for it is that bishop 
is purely and exclusively an ecclesiastical title, while pres- 
ident means the presiding officer or the administrative 
head of a nation or a corporation or a college or a society. 

Bishop is the term used by Methodist, Episcopal, Evan- 
gelical, Mormon and other American groups, though none 
of these, excepting the Episcopal Church, emphasizes the 
apostolic succession (the theory that the bishops are the 
successors of the apostles, a doctrine insisted upon by 
Roman and Orthodox Catholics). Its adoption in the 
United States and Canada would not mean “going to 
Rome.” It is also true that when our presidents go to 
European Lutheran churches they rate as bishops. We 
saw the late President Brandelle of the Augustana Synod 
participate in the consecration of a bishop in Sweden as the 
peer of the Swedish bishops. 

The late Archbishop of Sweden, Nathan Soederblom, 
commented on the terms president and bishop during his 
visit to America in 1923. As his remarks were repeated 
to us, he wished he had the prerogatives of our synodical 
presidents. Therein lies food for thought. Because our 


church organization is of American origin and not based 
on examples or traditions of the episcopal offices in Europe, 
we have presidents rather than bishops. We deposit in 
their offices the administrative duties of a free church as 
these have originated and increased in a country where 
the church has no support from the state, no connection 
with tax-supported schools and charitable institutions, and 
no endowments inherited from a former ecclesiastical 
regime. The heads of our religious organizations are more 
than bishops: they are presidents in the corporate sense 
of that word. 
Black on Red 

IF You could walk past the windows in the Muhlenberg 
Building in Philadelphia this week, one book on display 
would catch your eye before you could distinguish the let- 
ters in its title. A bright red band across the top of its 
“Jacket” standing out against the black lettering gives it 
visibility of high power. A close-up identifies the volume 
as the “New Testament Commentary,” just off press and 
ready for use by those for whom it was written. 

Ordinarily we assume that a publication house puts out 
books whose authors and reviewers believe should be given 
circulation. In the case of this “Commentary,” the Parish 
and Church School Board took the initiative. Eager on 
behalf of those for whose education in religion they feel 
responsible, to have the best possible equipment, they re- 
quested the Board of Publication to make a book available 
which would be reliable in its contents, popular, not tech- 
nical, in its explanations and not expensive. The result is 
the volume whose outside caught our eye. It has 720 pages, 
its chapters are the product of consecrated Lutheran 
scholars, and it takes up each book of the New Testament 
for treatment. The cost is surprisingly small even in these 
days of cheap books. It is three collars. 

Of course one does not undertake to describe a book of 
720 pages beyond general observations. We can tell you 
that Dr. Herbert C. Alleman of Gettysburg Seminary is 
the editor-in-chief. Associated with him to the number of 
twenty-seven are President Knubel, men from the church’s 
theological seminaries and colleges, and pastors who have 
specialized in interpretation of Holy Scripture. 

The volume opens with a group of nine contributions 
which are introductory to understanding our Lord’s revela- 
tion of redemption. The church’s beginnings, the forma- 
tion of the New Testament, historical relationships of 
Christianity, Jesus’ life, work and teaching, Paul’s life 
and work, cardinal doctrines, Christian worship, chro- 
nology of the New Testament, and teaching the New Testa- 
ment are each presented. Then the books are taken up in 
the order of their occurrence in our King James Version. 


An Attractive Pamphlet 

WHILE WE are speaking of recent arrivals to our desk, 
we want to mention a booklet for whose contents the Board 
of American Missions is responsible and for whose fine 
appearance the Board of Publication’s printery has the 
credit. It is frankly an appeal via print for the interest 
in and support of the work of missioning in the United 
States and Canada as the United Lutheran Church in 
America operates. The three-type classification of missions 
is first stated and thereafter by illustrations and story, 
the English, German, Slovak, Magyar-Wendish, Lettish, 
Suomi, Italian, Jewish, Spanish and Negro spheres of 
activity are presented. The information is highly concen- 
trated, but a realization of the extent and variety of United 
Lutheran Church in America missioning in North America 
is achieved by the reader. To this result the skill and 
equipment of the Publication House has contributed much. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“GREAT IS THE LORD AND GREATLY 
TO BE PRAISED; IN THE CITY OF 
OUR GOD, IN THE MOUNTAIN OF 
HIS HOLINESS.” 


Are we not apt to forget to give praise to 
our Lord? Our selfish hearts have so many 
requests and we flee to Him for mercy. But 
when everything is calm once more, how 
slow we are at times to praise and thank 
our Lord! 


Oh, bless the Lord, my soul, 
His grace to thee proclaim, 

And all that is within me join 
To bless His holy Name. 


O bless the Lord, my soul, 
His mercies bear in mind; 

Forget not all His benefits, 
Who is to thee so kind. 


He pardons all thy sins, 
Prolongs thy feeble breath; 

He healeth thine infirmities, 
And ransoms thee from death. 


He feeds thee with His love, 
Upholds thee with His truth; 

And like the eagle He renews 
The vigor of thy youth. 


Then bless the Lord, my soul, 
His grace, His love proclaim; 
Let all that is within me join 
To bless His holy Name. 
—Montgomery. 


PETS OF THE GREAT 


THE RUSSIAN novelist, Count Leo 
Tolstoy, was a kind man who never used 
a whip upon his horses. They were pets, 
and he would not abuse them. One day 
he drove out with a journalist who saw 
the author’s empty whip hand and then 
made some flippant remark about it. “I 
talk to my horses,” the Count answered. 
“T do not beat them.” 

At a birthday celebration in honor of 
the poet Whittier a woman sang “Robin 
Adair.” As soon as she uttered the first 
few words the poet’s dog moved over 
beside her. When she had finished the 
ballad the dog put one of his paws gently 
upon her hand. 


“Robin takes the song as a tribute to” 


himself,” 
“You see his own name is ‘Robin Adair. 

The author of “Maud Muller” and 
other favorite poems loved his dog quite 
genuinely; the dog loved him truly in 
return. Between the kind Quaker and 
his four-legged pet there existed an easy 
sort of understanding that seemed almost 
human at times. 

Verdi, the composer of the opera, “Il 
Trovatore,”’ spent many happy hours 
every day with his animal friends. He 
esteemed the noteworthy faithfulness 
and utter lack of deception or pretense 
of his watchdogs “Gemma” and “Top.” 
Did they inspire him in some subtle way? 
Perhaps! 


Whittier quickly explained. 
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By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


Because they gave him what he termed 
“electric shocks,” Sir David Brewster 
long disliked animals. However, as the 
English astronomer busied himself at 
his writing table one afternoon a cat 
bravely hopped upon his knee. This time 
he felt no shock but, instead, a distinct 
pleasure. Thereafter the eminent scien- 
tist would not allow anyone but himself 
to feed his audacious acquaintance. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, father of the dic- 
tionary in England, owned a pet cat 
which he christened with the plain name 
of “Hodge.” Like his rotund master he 
was a bit overweight. One day he became 
sick and would not eat his usual diet. 
The author worried about his furry 
friend until he noticed him endeavoring 
to retrieve an oyster that the cook had 
discarded. The learned man took this 
as a cue for the cat’s restoration to 
health. Each day Johnson brought home 
a ration of oysters to make “Hodge” 
well. The plan proved to be a great suc- 
cess. 

As he painted his canvases in oil the 
famous Swiss artist, Gottfried Mind, ha- 
bitually surrounded himself with a mot- 
ley group of toms and tabbies. He liked 
their companionship; he felt he could 
do better work among them. As he also 
frequently used his feline friends as sub- 
jects he became known as the “Raphael 
of Cats.” 

The three favorite pets of the poet 
Cowper were a spaniel, a hare and a 
cat. Rather a strange assortment. The 
happy days that dotted Cowper’s gloomy 
life seemed to emerge out of his com- 
panionship with the trio of four-footed 
friends. 

It is said that Edgar Allan Poe often 
permitted his favorite cat to sleep with 
him. Edmund Clarence Stedman would 
have his pet cat sit in a chair at the table 
every day for dinner. Another poet and 
essayist, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
possessed such an unusual power over 
wild birds that he could easily tame them, 
and he did. 

The horse has been a preferred friend 
of mankind ever since the animal was 
domesticated. For centuries he has been 
both a work animal and a pet. The Eng- 
lish artist, Rosa Bonheur, made a name 
for herself through her “Horse Fair” 
and other equine pictures. She petted 
all her riding horses. 

“Copenhagen” was the famous charger 
of the Duke of Wellington, who rode him 
on the fateful plain at Waterloo when 
the almost invincible Napoleon tasted 
bitter defeat. About half a century later, 
on another continent, General Philip 
Sheridan made his storied ride from 
Winchester, Va., to Cedar Creek, twenty 
miles away, on the back of his coal- 
black charger, “Rienzi.” 

Probably the most celebrated of war- 
horses was General Robert E. Lee’s 
“Traveler.” The great commander de- 
scribed his favorite mount as “Confed- 
erate gray” in color. In some of the 


hard campaigns the saddle was not re- 
moved from the horse’s back for days 
at a time. “Traveler” shied during the 
second clash at Manassas, threw the. 
general and broke a bone in one of his 
hands. This accident did not lessen Lee’s. 
affection for the horse which he had 
bought from a major for two hundred 
dollars. 

“Traveler” and his famous owner died 
only a short time apart. In Lee’s funeral 
procession the war horse carried crepe 
on his bridle and empty saddle. He 
walked slowly just behind the hearse 
and between two soldiers. His head hung 
low, as if he were grieving at the loss 
of his master. A few weeks later 
“Traveler” somehow acquired an infec- 
tion in one of his feet, lockjaw developed, 
and he died—C. S. Lowden, in Our 
Dumb Animals. 


VIRGINIA’S LOOKING GLASS 
By Irene Kemble 


IN THE DAYS before the railroads 
crossed the great American continent, 
people used to go west in prairie schoon- 
ers to seek gold and sunshine. Some- 
times there was one of these wagons, 
sometimes a whole caravan of them 
wound their way across the plains and 
over the rugged mountains. In one of 
these caravans a long while ago was a 
little girl—Virginia Reed. She had her 
playthings and books and pony, and was 
just as happy as she had been in her 
Ohio home, except for one thing: she had 
seen no Indians, and she did want to see 
them very much indeed. Her grand- 
mother told her that on the way she 
would see the fierce Indians, bright with 
feathers and war paint, waving their 
tomahawks. As if in answer to her wish, 
one day the caravan was surrounded by 
Indians. They were on the warpath and 
not at all friendly with the “whites.” In 
vain did the men offer them beads and 
trinkets, guns and knives. They would 
not be conciliated. At last the chief spied 
Virginia on her pony. Pointing to her 
they made it known by signs that they 
would let all the rest go if they could 
have Virginia and her pony. The men 
said that it would be impossible. The lit- 
tle girl terrified, rushed into the schooner 
belonging to her family. Once inside, she 
caught the reflection of her horrified face 
in the mirror and smiled at herself to 
think how quickly she had escaped. But 
the smile froze on her lips, when the 
glass showed the flap of the schooner 
lifted behind her and the chief himself 
there after her. 

Just as he was about to take her, the 
Indian caught sight of his own reflection 
in the mirror. He stood for a moment 
fascinated and then begged for the 
glass. Virginia gave it to him with 
trembling hands. At that moment he 
seemed to forget all about her and his 
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wish to make her a prisoner. In triumph 
he carried the mirror back to the other 
Indians and pointed to his own reflection 
in it. They crowded around to catch 
sight of their own faces in the glass. 
They seemed to forget the “white” trav- 
elers. Taking advantage of their inter- 
est, the caravan moved on. Not an Indian 
moved to stop them. As far back as 
Virginia and her family could see, the 
Indians were still looking at themselves 
in Virginia’s mirror. “It is a small price 
to pay for my little girl,’ said her father, 
as they lost sight of the Indians on the 
distant horizon.—Selected. 


TABLE TALK 
By Grace Archbold 


“WHAT Is the trouble now?” said Miss 
Dade to herself, as, glancing from the 
window, she saw Bobby Jones starting 
off to school, crying very bitterly. His 
little sister looked unhappy, too, and 
seemed quite ready to join him in an out- 
burst. It happened so often. Miss Dade 
was Bobby’s Sunday school teacher and 
she was fond of him. Later in the day, 
she stopped in to have a friendly chat 
with his mother and heard some of her 
difficulties. 

“You see, it’s like this, Miss Dade. 
The children behave so badly at meals, 
especially at breakfast, that I’m always 
having to scold them. They interrupt 
dad and me when we are talking. They 
don’t like this and won’t eat that. Alto- 
gether our meals are very unpleasant. 
I do not know what to do about it. Your 
sister’s children nearly always look con- 
tented and happy. I wonder how she 
manages.” 

“Well, for one thing, Nan is very par- 
ticular what we talk about at breakfast 
and, indeed, at all meals. She thinks 
this very important. She says, when 
the conversation is bright and cheerful, 
food digests better. I suppose it does. 
So we make a point of not discussing 
annoyances at the table. Each member 
of the family has more or less acquired 
the habit of contributing something 
pleasant and interesting. We look for- 
ward to mealtime at Nan’s because it is 
sure to be a good time. The children sel- 
dom interrupt when others are speaking. 
They know it is bad manners. Of course, 
sometimes it is hard for them to wait, 
but Nan sees to it that all have a chance 
to express themselves, for of course it 
would be unfair not to give each a turn. 
We ask them about their school work 
and laugh at their little jokes; we really 
enjoy their wholesome fun.” 

“That’s all very well, but suppose 
someone has to reprove them at table? 
That is sure to happen sometimes. They 
resent this, and then there is a fuss.” 

“No one. but brother John ever re- 
proves the children at table. I think 
Nan and he must have an agreement 
about it. He seldom does more than call 
the child by name. He uses a certain 
intonation which is at once understood. 
But neither John nor Nan scolds a child 
before the family at any time, though 
there are many heart-to-heart talks in 
private. 
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“Another thing,’’ Miss Dade continued. 
“None of us is supposed to make any 
remark one way or the other about the 
food. It is a great temptation when 
something is especially good. But John 
says a little child often gets the sug- 
gestion of dislike by way of contrast, so 
it is better to wait until the meal is fin- 
ished before expressing pleasure. This 
rule is not hard and fast, but we do try 
to conform to it.” 

“I’m so glad you came in,” said Mrs. 
Jones, as Miss Dade rose to go. “My chil- 
dren have ability, yet they rarely stand 
high in their classes. Today we had a 
very stormy breakfast and they went 
off so unhappy. I could not forget it and 
wondered if the fault lay with me. I 
see now that it does to a large extent. I 
think I’ll get my husband to help me try 
your sister’s plan.”—National Kinder- 
garten Association. 


CAUSE:AND EFFECT 


TOURISTS who visit Venice, Italy, gen- 
erally follow a more or less regular rou- 
tine. They visit the magnificent Cathe- 
dral of St. Mark, they feed the pigeons 
in the plaza, and they take a ride on 
the canals of the city. Until recent years 
it was the custom to rent a gondola 
which was propelled by a singing gondo- 
lier, who plied a long, sweeping oar. 
Then motor-boats were substituted for 
the picturesque gondolas, and as a result 
much of the charm of the ride was lost. 
Instead of the singing one heard the roar 
of motors. However, when the Italians 
were at war in Ethiopia, the demands of 
the army for gasoline had greatly in- 
creased the price of the liquid fuel, so 
that now many of the discarded gondolas 
have again been put into service, and the 
motor-boats have been temporarily re- 
tired Exchange. 


“THY WILL. BE DONE” 


SOME PEOPLE have an almost blasphe- 
mous way of talking about the will of 
God. They say: “It is the will of God,” 
when things go wrong, but seldom when 
they go right. If sickness breaks out 
through inattention to sanitary laws, or 
money is lost owing to a foolish invest- 
ment, or a complete want of common 
sense in the arrangements causes some 
enterprise to fail, they say: “Oh, it is 
the will of God, and we must submit.” 
Still, though we need not submit to our 
own ignorance, negligence, and indolence, 
we must submit to the Divine Will, and 
to do so cheerfully is almost the whole 
of religion. And surely the Kingdom of 
Heaven has come into the heart of any- 
one who can say on all occasions as says 
the old motto which is carved on the 
chimney-piece in one of the rooms of a 
famous castle— 

“Let come what will come, 
God’s will is well come.” 
—The Young Churchman. 


“THE PUFFING ADDER, famous in legend, 
is said to be a harmless snake, since its 
teeth are not long enough to penetrate 
the skin.” 


A WORD OF PRAISE 


How sLow most of us are to speak a 
word of praise. We are usually quick to 
find fault when someone makes a mistake, 
but slow to commend when he does well. 

How about it, husband? Do you ever 
praise your wife? Do you ever tell her 
how sweet she looks in her new dress as 
you used to do in the days of your court- 
ship and honeymoon? Do you ever tell 
her that her bread is good and her car- 
pet neat and clean? Or do you speak 
about the bread only when it is sour, or 
about the carpet only when the baby has 
been cross, so that your wife could not 
find time to sweep? 

How about it, wife? Do you ever say 
to your husband, “Well done,” when he 
raises a big crop, or do you simply nag 
at him because one of his crops is a fail- 
ure, or because perchance his neighbor’s 
crop is bigger? 

Parents, do you ever praise your chil- 
dren? Children, do you ever praise your 
parents and tell them how much you owe 
them? Ah, the time may come when you 
will not be able to tell them. 

Who can tell how much good is done by 
a word of praise. It often puts new life 
and zeal into the discouraged and down- 
cast heart.—Selected. 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK 


Two Boys, twelve and fourteen years 
of age, walked into my office one morning: 
and had no sooner closed the door than 
one of them placed his hand over his ear, 
jumped around on one foot, then on the 
other, exclaiming, “There he goes, there 
he goes,” and when I asked him what 
was the matter, he replied that he had a 
bug in his ear. 

Before I could examine him he re- 
peated his contortions, exclaiming: 
“There he goes again, there he goes.” 
The bug was playing taps on his mem- 
brana tympani. I placed the boy before 
a window, and with a concave mirror 
threw a bright light through the ear 
speculum. The bug saw the light, and 
came forward, crawling out to the edge 
of the speculum, and I picked it off with 
my fingers. When I showed the boy the 
bug, he said: “Thank God. How much is 
it?” I replied: “A dollar.” The other 
boy, who had been attentively watching: 
the proceedings, exclaimed: “A dollar? 
Well, that’s nerve! You never took out 
that bug; he walked out himself.” 

—Source Unknown. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Quick Fruit Bread 


“MIX INGREDIENTS for baking powder 
biscuits, adding three-quarters of a cup- 
ful of cleaned currants and three-quar- 
ters of a cupful of seeded raisins. Make 
into a loaf, brush over the top with 
brown sugar that has been mixed with a 
little cold water. Bake for three-quarters 
of an hour. This may also be made thin 
enough to drop from a spoon, in which 
ease sprinkle over the top a few chopped 
nuts and serve hot with honey.” 
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ON TO TEMPERANCE 


Paul Puts Law, Love, and Temperance Together 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Romans 13: 1-14. The Sunday School Lesson for November 1 


ON TO temperance is the motive of In- 
ternational Temperance Sunday. The 
recognition of the menace of intemper- 
ance in alcoholic beverages and the de- 
liberate plan to bring about such self- 
control in persons that they will be tem- 
perate in all their habits and practices 
urge Christian teachers to declare them- 
selves on the whole matter of temper- 
ance as preferable to intemperance. 
There is good Scriptural support for so 
doing. Paul’s letter to the Romans took 
account of this theme. He, too, was plan- 
ning an on-to-temperance program for 
Christians. Though he looked at the prob- 
lem in a broad way inclusive of all ex- 
cesses that mar or destroy Christian 
character and conduct, he specifically 
mentioned drunkenness as one sin to be 
shunned by the practice of self-control. 
Paul believed that the laws of a govern- 
ment are for the general welfare and 
should be obeyed. He said that the Chris- 
tian has a higher purpose for obedience 
than fear of punishment. He insisted 
that each Christian should live day by 
day as though he expected Christ to come 
at any moment. Paul dealt with un- 
changeable principles. These principles 
still hold good, though our ways of gov- 
ernment, our manner of life, and our 
moral and religious standards have be- 
come different from what they were in 
Paul’s day. 


Honoring Law 


Brought up as a Jew Paul thought of 
government and law as coming from 
God. He interpreted pagan Rome as be- 
ing an instrument in God’s hands. The 
Christians in Rome were to honor Rome’s 
laws, respecting and obeying them, in- 
asmuch as they were of God and or- 
dained of God. It may be assumed that 
Paul thought of a good government 
whose laws were enacted and enforced 
for the good of the citizens. His saying 
that to resist government is to resist 
God, is not easy for us to approve; but 
for this Paul contended. After all, law 
and the enforcing officers of the law 
cause no fear to a good citizen. The sen- 
tences pronounced by courts have no 
smack of injustice for the law-abiding 
citizen. The thief, the murderer, the 
perjurer fears the law and tries to re- 
pudiate all government. Paul was writ- 
ing to Christians. He insisted that as 
Christians they had a higher motive 
than have others for keeping the law and 
upholding government. As a matter of 
right and justice the Christian pays 
taxes and customs, and respects the ser- 
vants of government. He shares in the 
upkeep of government in return for what 
the government does for him. Though he 
may not approve of all the ways of gov- 
ernment, may resent some of its laws, 
yet he stands by the rules of govern- 
ment, and uses proper means for having 
what may be wrong about it changed. 
He knows that outspoken condemnation 


leads to no cure of governmental ills. He 
sets himself to vote for those who will 
see to it that the wrongs are righted. 


Keeping Law 

It was a strong word Paul used when 
he told Christians in Rome to keep the 
law of a pagan government. He knew 
how hard this would be, but he gave the 
secret of doing it. He put love forward 
as the impelling motive. When actions 
are motivated by Christian love one’s at- 
titude toward law is changed; he pre- 
fers obedience to law breaking. He 
thinks it no hardship to pay his debts 
to government and to persons, and does 
not resent the law that requires this pay- 
ment. But one debt is unpayable in 
full; the debt of love cannot be canceled. 
It calls for continuous payments, but the 
Christian is glad for this; to him it is 
a privilege to show the love of Christ 
for him by manifesting love toward all 
men. When he is ruled by love he need 
not think of law, for keeping the law is 
the natural fruit of love. It follows as 
heat from fire that where love for a 
neighbor is, that neighbor will run no 
risk of being harmed. Where love of 
country is genuine the citizen will abide 
by and support his country. If he finds 
anything wrong with it, he will diligently 
endeavor to employ available means for 
supplanting the wrong. He will be a fac- 
tor in making his country right. 


Lawful Living 


All this is individualized by Paul. Gen- 
eralities are likely to have but a slip- 
grip on communities, or groups. It is 
the specific word that singles out each 


THINK OF THESE 


WE ARE SUBJECT to many kinds of 
laws. It is better to keep all of them 
than to break one of them. 


Just laws never restrict to a man’s 
hurt. The restrictions of law are a safe- 
guard for larger privileges. 


Where Christian love is, both self and 
others are safe. 


Every kind of temperance is possible 
when self-control is a reality. 


Always a man displays his smallness 
when he disputes the authority of God’s 
law. 


The temperate man has learned the 
fine art of self-control. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Respec‘ing Law. Rom. 13: 1-14. 
Controlling Appetite. Dan. 1: 8-13. 
Training for Efficiency. I Cor. 9: 24-27. 
. Maintaining Good Morals. Gal. 5: 13-26. 
F. Seeking the Common Welfare. I Pet. 3: 8-12 
Sat. Warning Against Danger. Isa. 28: 1-3. 
8. Causing No One to Stumble. Rom. 14: 13-21. 
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citizen and brings him face to face with 
an inescapable responsibility. Paul 
stressed right conduct, lawful living, in 
view of the common belief that Christ 
was soon to return. A Christian would 
desire nothing more than to be prepared 
to receive Jesus and be received by Him 
when He returned. The code of conduct 
was laid down with special reference to 
frequently-broken commandments. Wake- 
fulness was enjoined. Indolence was - 
warned against. Impure living was 
repudiated. Drunken orgies were pointed 
to as disgraceful. Deeds that sought the 
cover of darkness were to be shunned. 
The Christian was to live openly, un- 
ashamed of what he did. He was to seek 
the safeguard of having on the Lord 
Jesus Christ as a garment to designate 
him as unworldly in desire and deed, and 
as depending on Christ for protection. 
The Christian’s, ideal is Christ. His 
teaching and His example are the safe- 
guard for the Christian’s conduct. 


WHAT BENEFITS 


THE OBSERVANCE of Parish Education 
Month is past for 1936. It is time to 
evaluate its benefits. No doubt good prac- 
tices started in September are being con- 
tinued. The spirit of co-operation should 
be more in evidence, and the converging 
of all activities in all departments of the 
parish on the common objective of the 
church should be a tangible fact. The 
carry-over of the plans and doings of 
September is to extend throughout the 
year. There is not much gain from put- 
ting on a program that emphasizes mul- 
tiplying power, if it is all dismissed as 
soon as the prepared program is fin- 
ished. At least some evidences of im- 
provement should be seen. 

But measuring the benefits is not easy. 
No table of facts and figures tells the 
whole record of gains from using a def- 
inite, concentrated, purposeful program 
for a month. Intensified interest, in- 
creased application to this or that task, 
realization of spiritual growth, devotion 
to a purpose—these are only some of the 
gains that are not reduceable to meas- 
urement by any yardstick we have or 
may make. But, that these individual 
gains have come cannot be doubted. In- 
dividuals are so constituted that they 
cannot be exposed to a well-ordered pro- 
gram carried out in a right spirit, with- 
out being influenced to at least some de- 
gree. In our zeal for large results we 
may be disappointed that there is not 
more display of progress toward the 
ideal we had set. We may deplore the 
lack of fruit, and think that nothing but 
leaves was the total outcome of our ef- 
forts. But there may be good results 
that we are unequipped to see, for what 
goes on in the spiritual life of a pupil, 
or a member, is spiritually discerned, and 
we may not have the cultivated sense of 
spiritual discernment as to what takes 
place in the life of an individual. 

If there is some benefit it is worth 
while. No thought of giving up should 
be tolerated. Jesus did not gain much 
by His years of public ministry, yet He 
kept on, and the fruit of His ministry is 
now beyond all measurement. 
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The Young People — 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WAYS OF SCRIPTURAL 
GIVING 


II CoRINTHIANS 16: 2 


THERE WAS poverty among the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. The first Christian 
converts were usually of the poorer peo- 
ple. In Jerusalem they faced the most 
violent opposition. They were living in 
the very heart of Judaism. No doubt 
many who confessed Christ were dis- 
charged by bigoted Jewish employers. 
Some, perhaps, had been over-generous 
in their giving, having given all into a 
common treasury, in expectation of an 
early end to the world, and in the high 
fervor of their new-found Christian love. 
Whatever the reasons for their need, 
Paul began to invite the churches that 
he had founded in other cities to give 
offerings for the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem. It is of these offerings Paul is 
writing in our Scripture verse. “Upon 
the first day of the week let each one of 
you lay by him in store, as he may pros- 
per, that no collections be made when I 
come.” Many of the first principles of 
Scriptural giving are found in this verse. 
But there are other principles that must 
not be overlooked in any study of Scrip- 
tural giving. For these we will refer to 
additional quotations. 


Self-giving 


In II Corinthians 8: 1-5 Paul tells the 
Corinthian Christians of the response to 
his appeal in Macedonia. They gave so 
liberally that he feared they had “gone 

_ beyond their power.” The reason for 
their wonderful response is found in the 
fifth verse, “First they gave their own 
selves unto the Lord.” The important 
thing in giving is the spirit of giving. 
Ways of giving can be adjusted to the 
many, varied situations in the churches. 
No method of giving will succeed unless 
the people have first given themselves. 
When there is a financial failure in the 
church, most of us begin to tinker with 
the machinery of collection. No doubt 
there is need, for instance, in a better 
system of apportionment in the United 
Lutheran Church. But better systems 
will not work unless we have better con- 
secration. 


Proportionate Giving 


Turning to our text we find that Paul 
asks each one to give “as he may pros- 
per.” I recall a young man in business 
some years ago who came to me several 
months after he had made his pledge in 
the Every Member Canvass and asked 
to have his pledge raised. He had just 
received a fine increase in his salary. 
How many Christians think of increas- 
ing their gifts when they discover an 
increase in their incomes? Certainly the 
amount we give must depend upon our 
income. Read Luke 12: 28. 

Some of the most liberal Christians 
are tithers. In the Old Testament it was 


the rule that one-tenth of a man’s in- 
come should be devoted to the Lord’s 
work. From the story of Abraham and 
Melchizedek in Genesis 14 to the call of 
Malachi 3: 10, “Bring all the tithes into 
the storehouse,’ the law was _ never 
varied. There is much division of senti- 
ment as to the binding force of this rule 
in the New Testament. If tithing is 
done only from the duty to obey an Old 
Testament law, it would be a question- 
able rule for the Christian. If every 
Christian would make a tenth the very 
minimum of his giving in the belief that 
a good Christian should certainly do as 
much as a good Jew, there would be a 
great value in tithing. If most of us 
kept account of our gifts we would be 
ashamed to discover that we have not 
even given one-tenth. 


Regular Giving 


Paul asked the Corinthians to give 
each Sunday. If we do not have a reg- 
ular system of giving we may be sure 
that we will give much less than by a 
weekly offering. I know many church 
members who would not use weekly en- 
velopes, but prefer to write a check once 
a year. $25 looks like a fine gift in one 
check. Fifty cents per week looks like 
small change aside of what they spend 
on themselves. We need: regular giving. 


Graceful Giving 


In Luke 6: 27-35 we have Jesus’ ap- 
peal for graceful giving. “Hoping for 
nothing” is a way of saying that we 
ought to give without expecting any re- 
turn. Christian giving is for the sake 
of Christ and of others, not for our own 
sakes. We are not buying bricks for our 
mansions in heaven when we give to the 
church. Grace means favor. There must 
be no taint of trade in graceful giving. 

This leads to the question of “raising 
money” for the church by fairs, suppers, 
sales and the like. Certainly there is no 
place in the church of Christ for illegal 
methods of profit. It does not consecrate 
a gambling machine to take it into the 
church. The church cannot afford to run 
a lottery for which the man in the cigar 
store would be arrested. 

What of sales and suppers where each 
one receives the full return for his in- 
vestment? Certainly there can be no ob- 
jection to suppers that pay their own 
way and are run for their social values 
with the financial return entirely in- 
cidental. As to the frank raising of 
money by these means, there can be no 
excuse for listing them under ways of 
scriptural giving. The same energy and 
sacrifice that is put into these affairs, 
put into direct giving will yield more 
money and more satisfaction. 


Sympathetic Giving 


Two passages should be read in seek- 
ing the place of sympathy in giving. 
I John 3:17 and James 2:15-17. By 


these passages we discover that we can- 
not love God, or our needy neighbors, 
unless we are ready to give for them. 
Most of us respond to appeals of need 
with real joy, if we hear them. Few of 
us put ourselves in the way of having 
our sympathies aroused. If we stopped 
to think what it means to live and die 
without Christ, our gifts to missions 
would be constantly increasing. We must 
give with the fervor of love. 


Cheerful Giving 


In II Corinthians 9: 2 Paul says that 
“God loveth a cheerful giver.” Did you 
ever have the privilege of canvassing for 
gifts to a good cause? How many hear 
your plea with impatience, offer argu- 
ments against your appeal, tell of their 
own dire financial situation and then 
grudgingly give you a small gift! It is 
a question whether such gifts should be 
received for a Christian purpose! Chris- 
tian giving is a joyful business. We 
ought to thank anyone who calls our at- 
tention to a worthy cause. No one ever 
should feel a sense of shame in going out 
to canvass for the church. 


Intelligent Giving 

In Isaiah 55: 2 there is a question that 
is as timely today as when it was first 
uttered. “Wherefore do you spend your 
money for that which is not bread and 
your labor for that which satisfieth not?” 
Perhaps that verse applies first to intel- 
ligent spending rather than giving. The 
principle is the same. We have a Chris- 
tian duty to know where our gifts will 
do the most good for God and man. Our 
churches have budgets that are circu- 
lated at the time of the annual canvass. 
Each member should study this and know 
what his gifts are doing. It is one thing 
to fill an envelope, it is another thing 
to help save a soul in India or Africa, 
or help build a mission church in Amer- 
ica, or help support a pastor’s widow, 
or help provide for the pastor of the 
home church. 


Giving to Christ 
Matthew 23: 40 offers the final key to 
our giving. Jesus did not hesitate to call 
for giving as unto Him. Suppose we 
could be with Him day by day as the 
apostles were! Would we ever fail to 
share our best with Him? Our oppor- 
tunity for sharing now is with our 
neighbors, wherever they live. Giving to 
them, we give to Him. 
* * * * 


To LEADERS: Topic date November 1. 
The topics for this month have the an- 
nual Every Member Visitation in mind. 
Be sure to have the Bible references 
read. Additional questions for discus- 
sion: Collection or offering? How is my 
church financed? How could we improve 
our church finances? Has giving to the 
church any relation to the amount we 
spend on ourselves? 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


Living Religions and Modern 
Thought 


By Alban G. Widgery. Round Table 
Press, New York. Price, $2.50. 


As is clearly indicated by the title, this 
book is designed to set forth the manner 
in which the world’s living religions are 
affected by the scientific spirit of modern 
times. 

This book is attractively written and 
displays on the part of the learned 
author an initmate acquaintance with 
the subject he treats. Many facts of pro- 
found interest are set forth which dem- 
onstrate the changes that are taking 
place in the great ethnic religions under 
the impact of modern thought. 

Christianity in its turn is subjected to 
the test of modern scientific inquiry and 
the claims of modern negative criticism 
and rationalism in the denial of Inspira- 
tion, the Incarnation, the Atonement and 
the Resurrection of Christ from the dead 
are duly set forth. y 

Perhaps logical consistency in accord 
with the subject selected for this able 
and scholarly discussion demanded this 
placing of Christianity in the catalogue 
of Living Religions. However, those who 
are not ready to accept all the conclu- 
sions of modern scientific research and 
who still continue to believe in the Divine 
Authority and Inspiration of the Word 
of God, are convinced that Christianity 
is unique and that, like Jupiter of old, 
it belongs to a class by itself. To reverent 
students of Comparative Religions it is 
a standing grief that so few books on 
this interesting subject so rarely empha- 
size the uniqueness and the superiority 
of Christianity. K. F. KRAuss. 


The Master’s Influence 


By Dean Charles R. Brown. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 200. Price, 
$2.00. 


More than a casual, superficial survey 
of the life and work of Jesus, is this 
book. It is a simple statement of pro- 
foundest truths concerning Him and His 
influence. It contains the popular lec- 
tures given on the Fondren Foundation 
at Southern Methodist University by the 


distinguished dean emeritus of Yale- 


Divinity School. Only a truly great man 
can tell deep truth so that the ordinary 
intelligent readers, with no technical 
education, can understand. There are five 
of these lectures telling how Jesus 
taught, how He worked, what He taught, 
how He lived, and how He overcame evil. 
We are sure that those who were priv- 
ileged to hear these lectures thought they 
were all too short, just as we feel as 
we read them. We have the conviction 
that the author spoke out of profound 
scholarship, an intimate study of the 
Gospels, and enriching experience in com- 
muning with his Master. Otherwise he 
could not have so thoroughly and so 
clearly grasped and interpreted the Mas- 
ter’s influence. Ministers and laymen will 


be stimulated and benefited by these lec- 
tures. Teachers and leaders will be urged 
on to more diligent endeavor as, in each 
of these chapters, they find this analysis 
of Jesus’ way of His work brought down 
to their problems and tasks. To have 
read this book is to be surer than ever 
that the influence of Jesus is potently 
working in the life of our day, and to be 
quickened in doing what one can to bring 
more people under the salutary influence 
of Jesus, the Christ. 
D. Burt SmiTH. 


Laur. Larsen, Pioneer College 
President 


By Karen Larsen. Published by Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, 
1936. For sale by Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa. Blue cloth, 8 vo., 358 pages. Price 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Luther College will celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on October 14- 
17, 1936. This biography of the first 
president of Luther College is the dia- 
mond jubilee souvenir of Luther College. 
Dr. Laur. Larsen was connected with 
Luther College from 1861 to 1915, a 
total of fifty-four years. He was pres- 
ident from 1861 to 1902, forty-one years, 
and a professor at the college from 1861 
to 1911, fifty years. More than any other 
man he has shaped the character and 
destinies of this institution, and Luther 
College is today what it is largely because 
of him. His influence stretched far be- 
yond the college campus, for he was a 
powerful man in the Norwegian Synod 
with its many activities, in all of which 
he took a personal interest. For thirty-one 
years he was editor of the official syn- 
odical paper in Norwegian. He was a 
warm friend of missions at home and 
abroad and sent one of his daughters to 
the mission in Zululand and one of his 
sons to the mission in China. He was 
interested in charities. He served as a 
pastor, was president of the Iowa Dis- 
trict of the Norwegian Synod and of the 
Synodical Conference. He held many of- 
fices and did much work, with the punc- 
tuality of a soldier and the honesty of a 
saint. You can see this giant among his 
people stalk through this book doing good 
wherever he went, his hand working with 
might whatsoever it found to do. He 
was truly a man of God, simple in his 
faith, zealous for the truth, charitable in 
word and deed. 

Miss Karen Larsen, professor of his- 
tory at St. Olaf, the author of this bio- 
graphy, is Dr. Laur. Larsen’s daughter. 
What a happy combination: coupling the 
intimate knowledge of a daughter with 
the scientific research ability and objec- 
tivity of a trained historian! Further- 
more, she possesses literary skill of a 


Books reviewed can be procured from 
the United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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high order in the marshalling of facts, 
historical as well as biographical, in ex- 
cellent diction and fine, idiomatic, under- 
standable English. Miss Larsen has had 
access to memoirs, letters and all sorts 
of papers, church and private, dealing 
with her father, and has consulted a host. 
of people who knew her father well. She 
has taken plenty of time to sift the ma- 
terial and to write a biography worthy 
of her great father. Biography makes ~ 
interesting reading and stimulates to 
emulation as perhaps nothing else. This. 
book is bound to inspire the reader at 
the same time that it will instruct him 
and delight him at every turn. 
O. M. Nori. 


The Art of Ministering to the Sick 


By Richard C. Cabot, M.D., and Russel 
L. Dicks, B.D. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pages 384. Price, $3.00. 


Here is something new in books. It 
collaborates and unifies the great work 
of ministering love in the sick room as 
seen and felt by the medical fraternity 
and the ministry of the church. How 
helpful such a book should be to the 
young minister as he goes to the sick 
room where often he knows not what to 
say or do! It is the book many of us 
have been waiting for. It is good not 
only for the minister but for the layman 
as he goes to the hospital and the sick 
room. It teaches all of us what to say ~ 
and what not to say, when to call and 
when to leave the sick room. It is most 
practical. 

Dr. Cabot is a member of the Harvard 
University faculty and is one of the 
founders of the society for the clinical 
training of theological students. The 
Rev. Mr. Dicks is the clergyman by ap- 
pointment to the Massachusetts General . 
Hospital. They answer many practical 
questions and say just the things many 
of us wish had been said long ago. 

CLARENCE E. GARDNER. 


Opening Roads 


By Dr. Archibald Black. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pages 163. 
Price, $1.75. 


A volume of addresses to young peo- 
ple, if it is the product of a successful 
experiment, is welcomed by the min- 
isters and leaders of youth. Dr. Black, 
native Scotchman, minister of the Con- 
gregational Church at Montclair, N. J., 
is concerned about young people. He 
believes that they are ready to listen, if 
the message has a theme and a presen- 
tation of simplicity and directness. He 
has been alert to gather such themes, 
and, manifestly, knows how to tell a 
story in a fascinating and impelling man- 
ner. So he has found “opening roads” 
in the ordinary ways of life, in “roads 
to fancy,’ in traveling abroad, in the 
Bible, and in what he calls “the roads to 
God.” There are forty-one of these short 
addresses. So interesting are they that 
one reads them one after another with 
pleasure and profit. D. Burt SMITH. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


CONCERNING TEACHERS’ 
LOYALTY OATHS* 


1016 Wayne St., Erie, Pa. 
October 7, 1936. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

WE SCHOOL employees in the Erie 
School District are fortunate in that we 
have no first-hand experiences with 
“‘teachers’ oaths.” I take it from the way 
you phrase your questions and your ac- 
companying comments that you are in- 
clined to favor the idea of teachers being 
required to take some kind of special 
oath. 

Instead of giving you my views in my 
own words I am going to quote some 
leaders of our day who say what I think 
on the subject of ‘teachers’ oaths” to- 
gether with an inseparably allied subject, 
“academic freedom.” 


Said Governor Landon in his address 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., on August 24, 
1936: 

“Letting every man have his say is the 
constitutional method of solving our 
problems. Why should we make teaching 
a suspect profession by making our teach- 
ers take a special oath? 

“We must remember that academic 
freedom, political freedom, religious free- 
dom, and freedom of opportunity are all 
bound together. Infringement upon one 
will soon lead to infringement upon the 
others.” 


President Roosevelt at Temple Univer- 
oat Philadelphia, February 22, 1936, 
said: 

“True education depends upon freedom 
in the pursuit of truth. No group and no 
government can properly prescribe pre- 
cisely what should constitute the body of 
knowledge with which true education is 
concerned. The truth is found when men 
are free to pursue it. It is this belief in 
the freedom of the mind, written into 
our fundamental law and observed in our 
everyday dealings with the problems of 
life, that distinguishes us as a nation.” 


In his admirable little book, “Plain 
Talk,” John W. Studebaker, recently ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Education, 
says: 

“One dangerous tendency, indicating a 
growing distrust of democratic processes, 
is the fear on the part of many people 
of free public discussion and the exercise 
of academic freedom. This expresses it- 
self in the attempt directly and indirectly 
to institute censorship over the expres- 
sion of ideas. 

“T believe in the democratic technique 
which assumes that truth has an advan- 
tage over error in free public discussion. 
I want to see what are called ‘radical 
ideas’ put under the clear light of analy- 
sis and critical discussion. Hushing up 
discussion about them only increases 
their attractiveness to many people. 

“T regard free speech as of primary 
importance in protecting the right of 


*In reply to an inquiry by THE LUTHERAN of 
Miss Hirt, who is competent by training and ex- 
perience to reply. 


people to learn. The freedom of the 
speaker to speak or the teacher to teach 
is only incidental to the achievement of 
the right of free choice on the part of 
citizens. When I use the word teach I 
do not mean indoctrinate. Teaching is 
opening the avenues to truth and new 
ideas; it is not taking advantage of a 
position as a teacher to impose one’s per- 
sonal opinions or choices. The latter is 
indoctrination or propaganda, not teach- 
ing.” 

In a radio talk broadcast April 1, 
Congressman Theodore Christianson of 
Minnesota said: 

“If we in America undertake to quar- 
antine people against ideas, we shall suc- 
ceed in giving respectability to the devices 
by which dictators in other lands keep 
their subjects in intellectual handcuffs. 
We shall make oppression under Stalin 
seem less objectionable, and whatever 
liberty there is left in the United States 
relatively less desirable and less worth 
fighting for.” 


Under the heading, “The Quest for 
National Security,” Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, professor of history at Columbia 
University, writes in the current issue 
of the Journal of the National Education 
Association: 

“It is our duty to give to pupils a pic- 
ture of contemporary society and its 
trends as realistic and accurate as knowl- 
edge can make it. Let us prepare our 
boys and girls through information and 
training to take their part in this order 
of things, to contribute to its smooth and 
efficient functioning, to supply the knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm required to sustain 
the common interest, and to contribute 
abilities to the maintenance of the demo- 
cratic processes of government and col- 
lective adjustments. If the schools are 
after all to serve the society that sup- 
ports them, this seems to be the only 
position open to the educational leader 
who is not indifferent and defeatist in 
thought and spirit. 

“This position carries such imperatives 
as acquaintance with ideas and ideals 
now bidding for the loyalties of Amer- 
ican citizens; a judicial spirit—the ca- 
pacity to look around each particular 
issue, to listen to conflicting voices, even 
though their tones be hateful, and to 
weigh and balance evidence; a generous 
freedom of teaching so that a realistic 
picture of American society, with its 
tensions and conflicts may be squarely 
presented to students; a recognition by 
each community of the fact that schools 
have functions to perform in this respect 
which transcend special and private in- 
terests.” 


I know that there are too many indi- 
vidual teachers who attempt to indoc- 
trinate their pupils with questionable 
theories and philosophies, but I feel sure 
that requiring teachers to take an oath 
of allegiance would only lead to deceit, 
undercover action, and discontent. 

Yours sincerely, 
ZOE I. Hirt. 
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Evangelism and 
Catechetical Aids 


Latest Helps on Luther’s Small 
Catechism 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM. 
By O. Fred Nolde. Price, 40 cents; $3.85 
a dozen, delivery prepaid. 

A pupil’s work and study book utilizing 
modern pedagogical principles and 
methods. : 


A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL 
INSTRUCTION. By O. Fred Nolde. 
Price, $1.25. 

A complete pastor’s guide in the use of 
the pupil’s text indicated above. 


Courses for Pre-Confirmation 
Classes 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMORROW. By 
O. Fred Nolde. 
A new course applying modern peda- 
gogical principles and methods. 
Y. T. T.—Pupil’s Study and Work Book. 
Price, 35 cents a copy; $3.35 a dozen. 
: Delivery prepaid. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMORROW. 
Teacher’s Manual. Cloth. $1.25. 


JUNIOR CLASS MANUAL. By Rev. G. 
J. Muller. This manual provides a fund 
of memory and reading material in- 
cluding text of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, selected Bible stories, hymns, 
psalms, devotional and historical ma- 
terial with explanations and helps over 
hard places. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Study Books for Adult 
Instructon or Individual Study 


Luther’s Small Catechism With an Ex- 
planation. A clear and thorough ana'ysis 
in a form suited for adu't instruction, by 
Dr. Stump. 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, post- 
age extra. 


Catechist’s Handbook. A compact and 
clear exposition of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism for adults and pastors, by J. W. 
Horine. 75 cents. 


Bible Teachings. By Joseph Stump. A 
simple statement, largely in the Words 
of Scripture, of the doctrinal and moval 
truths of the Christian Religion. $1.00; 
in quantities, at 80 cents. 


Adult Class Manual. M. Anderson, D.D. 
A manual for adults preparing for bap- 
tism or confirmation. 80 pp. 50 cents. 


What Lutherans Believe. By W. E. 
Schramm. An exposition of Luther’s 
Small Catechism in popular lecture 
form for adults who are preparing to 
unite with the church. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Pamphlets 


To the Parents of Our Catechumens. 
Hunt. A tract to send to parents of those 
to be or already enrolled in the Cate- 
chetical class. 5 cents each; 50 cents a 
dozen; $2.00 a hundred. 


Interesting Information About the Lu- 
theran Church. By R. E. Hunt. RE- 
VISED EDITION by Rev. E. B. Keisler. 
10 cents; 96 cents a dozen; $6.00 a 100. 

Historical Lutheranism. Monroe. 5c each. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A STUDENT PASTORATE 


Campus Ministry at Penn State College 
By John F. Harkins, D.D. 


RELIGIOUS WORK on a college campus 
is little different from work with young 
people in the average congregation, ex- 
cept that it is multiplied a number of 
times. Here you have the devoted, the 
lukewarm and the indifferent in large 
numbers. These young men and young 
women are only a few months removed 
in time and experience from their posi- 
tion in the home chureh. To assume that 
their transfer to a college campus works 
in them a peculiar transformation re- 
quiring an unusual religious approach 
is largely erroneous. They are still young 
people capable of religious growth as 
they are influenced through intellect, 
emotions, and will. 

Organized religious work with stu- 
dents at the Pennsylvania State College 
has been carried on by the Lutheran 
Church for the past seventeen years. 
Following the organization of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, the Board 
of Education appointed the pastor of 
Grace Church, the one Lutheran Church 
in the community, as Lutheran student 
pastor. Through these years the work 
has been carefully supervised by the sec- 
retaries of the Board with gratifying 
results. Prior to 1918, Grace Church un- 
der the able leadership of Dr. I. S. Sassa- 
man (1909-1913) and of Dr. Walter H. 
Traub (1913-1918) accepted the respon- 
sibility of ministering to the Lutheran 
students on Penn State’s campus. Large 
numbers of our young people were pro- 
vided with a church home through the 
thoughtful initiative and gracious hos- 
pitality of this young mission congre- 
gation in that early day. 


The Pioneer 


It was due, in no small degree, to the 
foresight and missionary zeal of the 
sainted Dr. Charles T. Aikens, who after- 
wards served as president of Susque- 
hanna University, that a Lutheran con- 
gregation was organized in the little bor- 
ough of State College in 1907, and that 
a little later a church building was 
erected. At that time this 
Lutheran educator fore- 
saw the day when our 
church would be called 
upon to minister to hun- 
dreds of Lutheran students 
as they sought higher ed- 
ucation in this land-grant 
college. 

From its original list 
of thirty-five charter mem- 
bers the congregation has 
increased into a church 
body of four hundred 
souls, establishing for it- 
self a record of faithful- 
ness in carrying out the 
program of the church at 
large that is highly com- 
mendable. The college, as 
a state-supported institu- 
tion, with a present en- 


to its rightful position of prominence 
among the great land-grant colleges of 
the United States. 

Grace Church, which grew out of the 
hard labor and sacrifice and prayers of 
these pioneer Lutherans in the com- 
munity, is still the working center for 
the Lutheran Student Association of 
Penn State with its membership of 
almost 600 undergraduates. This com- 
paratively small church edifice is serving 
today as the worshiping place for the 
largest single group of United Lutheran 
students at any one educational institu- 
tion in the whole United States. Twenty- 
one members of the college faculty are 
active members of Grace Church. These 
men and women not only participate in 
the work of the local congregation but 
many of them give unselfishly of their 
time and talents in the direction of the 
religious work with the students. In ad- 
dition to these educational leaders there 
are others, in smaller number, unaffiliated 
with any church in the community, who 
worship with us. 

Pennsylvania State College is specially 
well situated for student religious work. 
The student here is saved from the dis- 
tractions of the large city. The campus, 
in large measure, provides its own en- 
tertainment. 


Church Building Central 


On the very corner of the college 
campus where east to west and north to 
south highways cross in the town, Grace 
Church stands, a continuing challenge and 
invitation to all who come and go. Towns- 
people and students alike have easy ac- 
cess to this center of religious worship. 
It is true many remain indifferent to the 
eall of the church throughout their col- 
lege days, yet it is heartening to the 
Christian worker to see large groups of 
these earnest young people meeting reg- 
ularly Sunday after Sunday to discuss 
topics that relate to the spiritual well- 
being of themselves and others, whose 
highest desire it is to do the Master’s 


rollment of 5,000 students, 
is moving forward rapidly 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH, STATE COLLEGE, PA., AND THE PASTOR 
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will. Others manifest a degree of inter- 
est in the church by attending worship 
services occasionally, assisting in the 
work of the church school, aiding the 
choir, joining a discussion group, or per- 
haps getting no farther than participa- 
tion in the social program of the Lu- 
theran Student Association. Whatever 
may be the degree of response on the 
part of these Lutheran young people, the 
members of Grace congregation continue . 
their spirit of warm friendliness and 
kindly sympathy. Appreciative of their 
unique opportunity they gladly offer to 
the students a place and a part in the 
regular program of the church. 

To attempt to measure results in the 
church’s work with students is not easy. 
Certainly a large number of Lutheran 
young people, coming from homes where 
Christian influence has been positive and 
strong, are held firm in their Christian 
faith as they pass over the dangerous 
shoals of strange philosophies and scien- 
tifie theories which higher education 
opens up to them. Others move forward 
at a normal pace in their religious de- 
velopment. These, at graduation, are 
ready to assume positions of leadership 
in the work of the church. 


In Active Service 


The list of leaders the Penn State Lu-. 
theran Student Association has given 
back to the church in recent years is an 
impressive one. Two young men have 
gone from the college campus to our Lu- 
theran Mission fields. Robert Kauffman 
served as an agricultural missionary in 
India, and George F. Cope, in a similar 
capacity, spent a term of service in 
Liberia, Africa. 

Six young men, after completing their 
bachelor’s work here, have gone to one 
of our Lutheran theological seminaries, 
and are now serving the church as or- 
dained ministers. Two young men, now 
undergraduates in this institution, are 
preparing to study for the ministry. Both 
of them arrived at this decision after 
having had a year’s work at Penn State. 
A young woman, who is active as a 
leader in our Student Association this 
year, is looking forward to serving the 
church as a medical missionary. 

Hundreds of other Penn 
State graduates are help- 
ing to officer and teach 
our church schools, assist- 
ing in conducting weekday 
and vacation Bible schools, 
serving as members of 
church councils, or simply 
seeking to do their part by 
faithful, loyal member- 
ship. One young woman 
after graduation writes: 
“T find the enclosed money 
has accumulated in my 
tithing fund. I know the 
Penn State Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association will have 
use for it.” Another stu- 
dent, a young man who 
supported himself in col- 
lege, sent a check for $25 
one year after graduation. 


Several years ago a 
survey of the Lutheran 
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students in the college revealed that 
the six synods were represented in 
the following ratio: the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, 38%; Pittsburgh Synod, 
17%; Susquehanna Synod, 12%; East 
Pennsylvania Synod, 11%; West Penn- 
sylvania Synod, 9%; and Alleghany 
Synod, 7%. The remaining 6% came 
from other Lutheran bodies in the state 
or from outside the state. We believe 
the synods from which these students 
come, representing as they do a large 
percentage of the membership and 
financial strength of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, have a def- 
inite responsibility in helping to meet 
the needs of their own sons and daugh- 
ters during their years in college. The 
state provides the finest equipment and 
educational facilities here at State Col- 
lege for our future leaders. Is the Lu- 
theran Church of the great Keystone 
State fair to her young people if she 
does less in the realm of religion? 


LUTHERAN STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Plans for the Year 1936-37 


OPEN DOORS into the world of the spirit 
as well as of the mind await the Lu- 
theran students who enter colleges and 
universities in America this fall. The 
Lutheran Student Association of Amer- 
ica in its local chapters as well as in its 
National Council is ready for another 
year of work, ready to give to troubled 
and questioning students the encourage- 
ment and challenge of “the assurance of 
things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen,” ready to give to their student 
generation their testimony that the way 
of Christ is the only way to abundant 
living. 

“Learning to live: with God, with our- 
selves, with others,” is the theme selected 
by the National Council of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America for this 
year. And from the national camp held 
at Oconomowoc, Wis., this fall with about 
sixty Lutheran students participating, 
comes the echo of one young student’s 
expression of the need felt generally 
throughout the group, “We need more 
Bible study.” The problem of living as 
these students are beginning to see it 
does not solve itself in theoretical dis- 
cussions about life, but with more con- 
tact with life itself in the Word of God. 

Because this camp, or Ashram as it 
was called, was in a very real sense a 
period for regenerating with spiritual 
power the leaders of the regional and 
local Lutheran Student Associations, the 
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National Council decided to plan another 
camp for next fall. Each morning after 
Bible study the students shared experi- 
ences and thoughts on the Christian 
faith, on the church and how to become 
more vital individual members of the fel- 
lowship of believers, on the Christian’s 
relation to the world and his personal 
standards—a challenge for uncompro- 
mising stands. And finally the discus- 
sion which held the crux of most of the 
previous problems, the inner life. 

To the missionary program has been 
added the alumni project for the distri- 
bution of books to theological seminary 
students in the Orient under the direc- 
tion of the alumni secretary, Luther 
Stirewalt. The council also decided to 
replace the single office of editor with an 
Editorial Board to direct the publica- 
tions for the year with special emphasis 
on discussion material for local groups. 
With the help of its elected advisers and 
officers the Lutheran Student Association 
of America begins its fourteenth year 
with a renewed purpose to aid in keeping 
the Lutheran students of America in the 
personal service of Jesus Christ. 


Officers 


President, George Aigner, Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio; vice- 
president, Myrus Knutson, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; secretary, Alwin 
Aigner, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; treasurer, Heinrich Suhr, Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; alumni secretary, Luther Stire- 
walt, Duke University, Durham, N. C.; 
editor and publicity, Mary Aasgaard, 
Minnesota University, Minneapolis. 


Advisers 


Dr. Carolus P. Harry, Norristown, 
Pa.; Dr. J. C. K. Preus, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the Rev. Harold Yocnum, Detroit, 
Mich.; Dr. B. M. Christensen, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WITTENBERG NEWS 


President R. E. Tulloss of Wittenberg 
College was the banquet speaker at the 
forty-third annual meeting of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on Oc- 
tober 21. 


Dr. M. J. Neuberg, professor of educa- 
tion at Wittenberg College, will speak on 
“Choosing a Career” over WHIO Octo- 
ber 22, beginning at 7.45 P. M. This is 
one of a series of broadcasts on occupa- 
tional opportunities for women. 


GROUP AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE LUTHERAN STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA AT OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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FROM BUILDER TO PLAYER 


M. P. Moller, Sr., Pays Tribute to Organists 
and Organ of Today 


Matthias P. Moller, Sr., the dean of 
American organ builders, who was called 
upon to make a five-minute address at 
the banquet which brought to a close the 
general convention of the American 
Guild of Organists in Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived an ovation from the hundreds of 
organists present from all parts of the 
continent. Mr. Moller’s brief talk took 
the form of a tribute to the organists 
and to the organ of today. He said: 

“I consider myself honored to be in- 
vited to be your guest tonight, and it is 
indeed a pleasure for me to be here with 
you. You represent the largest and the 
best musical organization in the world. 
You do not pick up your prospective 
members on the street and make them 
members overnight. Months and years 
of hard work and intensive study have 
been necessary to qualify for member- 
ship in the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. Your organization is the most 
honored of the musical profession; with 
the clergy and the pastor, you stand on 
their side in the church. You help to 
form the religious and spiritual atmos- 
phere in your community. 

“It was through the continued efforts 
of your committee, in co-operation with 
the organ builders, that the standard- 
ized console was adopted, and it took 
nearly twenty years to do so. Since the 
adoption of the standardized console and 
the perfection of the mechanism of an 
organ, considerable time and effort have 
been directed to developing new tonal 
qualities in our pipe organs. Whole new 
stops have come out, and the organ is 
tonally very much improved. I can freely 
say that the American organ now stands 
as the finest in the world. 

“While we organ builders have been 
working on improving our organs, an 
opponent came and put up to the public 
a new and unknown instrument, sup- 
posed to take the place of the pipe or- 
gan. This I hope you have all agreed is 
not the instrument for church worship. 
Not only is the pipe organ adapted for 
church worship, but every high school 
and every institution of learning should 
have an organ to lead in its musical pro- 
gram; and, beside the altar in every 
lodge room and home should be a pipe 
organ. From Genesis, the first book of 
the Bible, on through time, the back- 
ground and history of the organ and the 
great master organists stand out as 
shining lights, and are a wonderfully in- 
teresting study. 

“Why should not the pipe organ be 
adopted as the national instrument?” 

Reprinted from The Diapason, 
August, 1936. 

The M. P. Moller Company is install- 
ing a large two-manual organ in Im- 
manuel Church, Williamsport, Pa., the 
former organ having been completely 
damaged by the flood last spring. They 
have also recently completed the installa- 
tion of a two-manual organ in St. John’s 
Church, Bridgewater, Mich., and are 
building an organ for Zion Lutheran 
Church, Northampton, Pa. 
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CHANGE IN PERSONNEL 


The Rev. A. M. Knudsen Elected Successor 
to Dr. John F. Seibert 


FOR MANY MONTHS, the Rey. Dr. John 
F. Seibert has felt the necessity of giving 
up his position as Divisional Secretary 
of English Missions under the Board of 
American Mis- 
sions, owing to 
the condition of 
his health. The 
Board was loath 
to relinquish his 
valuable serv- 
ices but finally 
accepted his res- 
ignation, effec- 
tive as of No- 
vember 1, 1936, 
but requested 
him to continue 
as an assistant 
General Super- 
intendent per- 
forming such 
duties as his health might permit. 

Dr. Seibert has spent his entire life- 
time in the mission activities of the 
church; first, as a home missionary in 
the Middle West, as a field missionary, 
as a Synodical Superintendent of Mis- 
sions, as a District Superintendent of 
Missions after the organization of the 
United Lutheran Church, and when the 
Board of Home Missions was moved to 
Chicago he became the Executive Secre- 
tary of that Board. With the rec rganiza- 
tion of the Home Mission Agencies, he 
was elected to the more important office 
of Divisional Secretary of English Mis- 
sions, in which he has served most ef- 
fectively until his retirement. 

His place was difficult to fill, and after 
careful consideration and earnest prayer, 
the Board of American Missions extended 
a call to the Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen, 
president of the Pacific Synod, who has 
accepted the call, effective as of Novem- 
ber 1. 

Pastor Knudsen is a native of Minne- 
sota. After graduating from high school, 
he took a full business course in commer- 
cial school and spent three years in suc- 
cessful business undertakings. Feeling 
the call to the ministry, he entered col- 
lege, and paid his way through college 
and seminary by teaching shorthand and 
typewriting. He was ordained to the holy 
ministry by the Rocky Mountain Synod 


THIE REV. A. M. 
KNUDSEN 


in 1918; his first parish was the mission, 


congregation at Boulder, Colo. After 
that he was called to St. Paul’s Church, 
Albuquerque, N. M., which developed 
into a strong congregation through his 
faithful labors. Moved by the great need 
of the many sick people that come to that 
section of the country, he became Field 
Secretary of the Lutheran Sanatorium 
at Albuquerque. Later on, he accepted 
the call extended by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions to undertake the difficult 
work in Longview, Wash., from which 
field he was called to be Divisional Sec- 
retary of English Missions. 

Pastor Knudsen has been very active 
in young people’s work and has made a 
distinct contribution to the educational 
life of the church. His deep spirituality 
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together with his executive ability and 
his record of successful dealing with the 
many difficult situations that arise in 
congregational activities gave the Board 
strong evidence that he would success- 
fully fulfill the duties of the office to 
which he has been called. 


LUTHERAN CO-OPERATION 


Executive Committee of Lutheran 
Federation’s Meeting at Madras 


Reported by the Rey. Clarence H. Swavely, 
Guntur, India 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the 
Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in India met September 12 at 
the Gurukul, Kilpauk, Madras. The fol- 


lowing members were present: President, 


the Bishop of Tranquebar, Trichinopoly; 
vice-president, the Rev. J. Gausdal, San- 
tal Parganas; secretary, Dr. R. B. Mani- 
kam, vice-principal, Andhra Christian 
College, Guntur; the Rev. C. Bindslev 
of the Danish Mission Society; Dr. F. L. 
Coleman of the Andhra Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church; the Rev. C. W. Ober- 
dorfer of the American Lutheran Church 
Mission; the Rev. I. Appadurai of the 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church; the 
Rev. H. Meyer of the West Jeypore Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church; co-opted mem- 
bers: the chairman of the Board of Pub- 
lication, the Rev. C. H. Swavely, Guntur; 
trustee on Gossner Board, Dr. R. M. 
Dunkelberger, Tenali. 

After the devotional period, which in- 
cluded a meditation on the parable of 
the pearl of great price, and the parable 
of the leaven, by Dr. F, L. Coleman, a 
number of important items of business 
were discussed and suitable resolutions 
were adopted. 

The necessity of continuing the work 
at Calcutta sponsored by the Federation 
was presented by the Rev. J. Gausdal, 
the Convener of the Committee on Dias- 
pora Work at Calcutta, and after a thor- 
ough discussion of the opportunities for 
large development in the future, it was 
decided that steps should be taken to in- 
vite the Evangelical National Mission- 
ary Society of Stockholm to provide a 
suitable missionary for this important 
diaspora and inner mission work. The 
continuance of the Calcutta work was 
authorized for 1937. 

Mr. J. D. Asirvadam, a former pres- 
ident of the Federation, was present as 
a visitor and was requested to give an 
account of his recent conference with the 
mission authorities in Germany, Sweden 
and Denmark. 

A very important item in the proceed- 
ings was the announcement by the Rev. 
C. W. Oberdorfer, Gudur, that the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church Mission was pre- 
pared to become a full member of the 
Federation in consequence of the favor- 
able action of their home board in this 
matter. 

The Convener of the Committee on 
Theological Education, Dr. S. Estborn, 
Gurukul, Kilpauk, Madras, reported the 
actions of that Committee at its meet- 
ing held on Friday, September 11, and 
the Executive Committee received with 
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approval the resolution setting forth the 
distinct need for unified provision for 
courses in higher theological studies un- 
der the direction of the Federation. The 
representatives in the Andhra area, and 
the representatives in the Tamil area 
are requested to place before the Com- 
mittee on Theological Education definite 
proposals for making such courses avail- 
able in the future. 

Reports concerning the present condi- . 
tions in the Gossner Autonomous Church 
were received and sympathetically con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee. A 
request for much needed assistance from 
abroad is being forwarded to the author- 
ities of the National Lutheran Council 
in America. 

Final approval was given to the pro- 
posals of the Committee on Federation 
Liturgy in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federation in December, 
1935; and the Federation Board of Pub- 
lication will at once proceed with the 
printing of the Book of Divine Worship 
and the new edition of the Cantica 
Evangelica. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
regret at the passing of Dr. John A. 
Morehead of New York City, who was 
such an active friend of Lutheranism in 
India. 

The Federation Board of Publication 
reported a goodly increase in circulation 
of The Gospel Witness, and the bringing 
out of Dr. Staehlin’s booklet, ‘“Fellow- 
ship with the Bible.” 

The Rev. H. Meyer, on behalf of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, extended an invitation to the 
Federation Executive Committee to hold 
its enlarged meeting at Kotapad, Orissa, 
in December. This invitation was grate- 
fully accepted and will be held December 
18-20, 1936. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING 
FOR CHILD WELFARE 


(Continued from page 6) 


which have had wide influence and the 
third produced the children’s charter 
which expressed aspirations far beyond 
our capacity for complete realization at 
the present time. Standards have been 
worked out and adopted by national vol- 
untary organizations, such as the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association and the Child 
Welfare League of America, and state 
and local organizations, public and pri- 
vate, such as state welfare departments 
and local community chests. 
Legislation. The method of directing 
social action for the protection of chil- 
dren through Federal or state legisla- 
tion, which usually results from inves- 
tigations, conferences, and public dis- 
cussion, gives legal support to major 
conclusions which are susceptible to uni- 
versal adoption. Historically, for ex- 
ample, the regulation of child labor has 
been one of the earliest aspects of labor 
legislation. It has been recognized that 
wasteful expenditure of health and 
vitality of children in routine, blind-alley, 
or hazardous employment, or in employ- 
ment which interferes with schooling be- 
low a certain age, is both economically 
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and socially injurious. This conclusion 
is re-enforced during a time of surplus 
labor supply when millions of adults are 
unemployed or dependent upon public 
employment. 

State child labor laws have been found 
to afford inadequate and uneven protec- 
tion because of the interstate character 
of industry. More than thirty years ago 
national legislation in the field was rec- 
ommended by such leaders as Senator 
Lodge .of Massachusetts and Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana. After the two 
Federal child labor laws, which were 
finally adopted in 1916 and 1919, have 
been held unconstitutional, a committee 
was organized under the chairmanship 
of the late Samuel Gompers, composed 
of representatives of more than twenty 
national organizations. As a result of the 
pooled experience of these organizations, 
leading to the conclusion that national 
regulation was necessary and could be 
secured only through an amendment to 
the constitution, a draft of an amend- 
ment was prepared and, after careful con- 
sideration by committees of Congress, was 
submitted to the states for ratification 
in 1924, 


Proven by NRA Experience 


Experience under the National Re- 
covery Administration, which indicated 
that the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age could be eliminated 
from industry without serious disloca- 
tions in either industrial or family life, 
and the tendency to return to child labor 
following the termination of the protec- 
tion of the NRA codes, constitute strong 
evidence in support of completion of the 
task of ratifying the child labor amend- 
ment at the earliest possible date. Such 
action would empower Congress again 
to establish nation-wide minimum child 
labor standards whose observance could 
be advanced through the co-operation of 
the employers themselves, the State La- 
bor Departments, and the United States 
Government. Twenty-four states have 
already ratified the amendment, eighteen 
within the last three years. Ratification 
by twelve more states is needed. Only 
eight states have adopted a sixteen-year 
minimum by state law. 

It has been charged repeatedly that 
the amendment is loosely drawn and that 
the use of the word “labor” and of the 
age limit of eighteen showed the intent 
to give Congress drastic and uncurbed 
powers to invade parental authority. As 
a matter of fact, the amendment was 
adopted by Congress after more than 
forty different resolutions were consid- 
ered, about half of them containing the 
word “labor.” This term was agreed upon 
instead of “employment” because of the 
restricted interpretation which had been 
given the latter term under early state 
child labor laws. The age limit of eigh- 
teen was used in order that young people 
of sixteen and seventeen, who are espe- 
cially liable to accident, might be pro- 
tected from hazardous or injurious em- 
ployment. 


Unfounded Fears 


The fears sometimes expressed by 
farmers that the amendment would in- 
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terfere wtih their sons’ work on the home 
farm are without foundation. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, in conven- 
tion last December, reversed its previous 
action and strongly endorsed the amend- 
ment. The importance of eliminating the 
cheap labor of young children from the 
area of competition, an objective which 
can be accomplished successfully only by 
nation-wide action, has been increasingly 
evident during the last few years. With 
Congress authorized to act, in its dis- 
cretion, on the basis of actual conditions, 
to extend to children and young workers 
the type of protection so generally wel- 
comed under NRA, there would be real 
opportunity to give to all American chil- 
dren those primary safeguards surround- 
ing entrance into industry which are 
both good economics and good social 
practice. 


State and Federal Leadership and 
Grants-in-aid. In addition to the use 
of investigations, studies and confer- 
ences for the development of child wel- 
fare standards, and the adoption of laws 
or regulations giving legal sanction to 
certain basic agreements as to essentials 
of child protection, a third means of pro- 
moting the health and well-being of chil- 
dren is found in administrative leader- 
ship in developing needed services. Often 
this is combined with financial assistance 
from a larger to a smaller unit of gov- 
ernment, for example, state equalization 
funds or Federal grants-in-aid. 

Legislative protection in the field of 
labor is effective only if administered 
wisely, courageously, and carefully, en- 
listing the co-operation of the many em- 
ployers who desire to maintain just and 
fair conditions in their establishments. 
The United States Department of Labor 
has been working continuously in co- 
operation with state labor departments, 
for improved standards of labor law- 
administration throughout the country, 
and has been laying a sound basis for 
Federal and state relationships of mutual 
understanding and assistance 

The most notable application of the 
grants-in-aid principle is found in the 
Social Security Act, adopted August 14, 
1935, after six months of study by the 
Committee on Economie Security, under 
the chairmanship of Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, assisted by groups 
of distinguished experts in various lines 
of endeavor. In presenting the report of 
the Committee to Congress the President 
asked the legislators to lay the founda- 
tion for the development of safeguards 
which will tend to prevent or at least to 
reduce the effects of the major hazards 
which threaten family life and individual 
welfare. Years before Julia C. Lathrop, 
first chief of the Children’s Bureau, gave 
expression to the close relationship ex- 
isting between the economic well-being 
of the family and the welfare of the 
child when she declared that the primary 
essential of child welfare is an adequate 
wage for the father and a good mother 
at home to keep the house and comfort 
all within it. 

The Social Security Act, which became 
effective when the first appropriations 
were made available February 11, 1936, 
makes a beginning in establishing cer- 
tain aspects of economic and social se- 
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curity, which may ‘be broadened on the 
basis of experience. It rests upon a 
philosophy, as stated by the Secretary 
of Labor, of “mutuality and co-operation.” 
Concretely, this philosophy is expressed 
in co-operative relationships to be de- 
veloped between the Federal Government 
and the states; the states and local gov- 
ernment units; the several official agencies 
within these areas of government con- 
cerned with health, education, and public 
welfare; and the official agencies and 
representatives of voluntary groups such 
as medical societies, public health 
nursing organizations, other health 
groups and organizations, and social wel- 
fare agencies. As a foundation for all 
these professional undertakings the un- 
derstanding and intelligent support of 
great lay groups of citizens are essential. 
The Social Security program can be car- 
ried out only as it becomes in each state 
a state-wide program, clothed with spe- 
cific provision for making it effective 
in the lives of the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the state, and supplemented by 
such other measures of social provision 
for human needs as experience shows to 
be necessary and feasible. 

The special measures for the health 
and welfare of children incorporated in 
the Social Security Act constitute recog- 
nition of the fact that security and op- 
portunity for children are dependent not 
alone upon family income but also upon 
parental intelligence and community pro- 
visions for the health and social services 
which individual families under modern 
conditions cannot provide by their own 
efforts alone. 


“WITNESSING” THE THEME 
AT SOMERSET CON- 
FERENCE 


The Somerset Conference of the Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Alleghany Synod 
met September 30 in St. Michael’s 
Church, Pine Hill, Pa., the Rev. Charles 
I. Rowe, pastor. Mrs. L. F. Foltz, pres- 
ident, opened the sessions. The theme, 
“Missionary Witnessing,” was the key- 
note that rang out in all the messages. 

The morning devotions were presented 
by Mrs. John Rhoads, who used as her 
subject, “Personal Witnessing.” Splendid 
reports were given by all department 
secretaries. The afternoon session be- 
gan with devotions by Mrs. C. I. Rowe; 
her theme, “Group Witnessing.” The ad- 
dresses given by the Rev. Paul L. Foulk, 
Miss Elsie Otte and Miss Eva Smalley, 
returned missionaries, were interesting 
and instructive. 

More than two hundred delegates were 
present at the banquet, served in the 
social room of the church. The meeting 
in the evening was in charge of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Charles I. Rowe. Miss Leah 
Thomson of Mexico was present and 
gave a very helpful address. This was 
followed by a pageant, “The Rainbow 
Star,” given by the Women’s Society of 
Pine Hill. The entire day was one of in- 
spiration and power, challenging all 
present to advance Christ and His King- 
dom unto the uttermost parts of the 
world. Mrs. M. S. MILLER. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
AEROGRAMS 
By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


THE FERTILE valleys of northern Illinois 
have again manifested the goodness of 
God as abundant harvests have been 
garnered. While it may not be up to 
par, yet it is one hundred per cent more 
than is found in other sections. Some of 
the corn will yield up to eighty bushels 
per acre, and that is wonderful for a 
dry year. Yet one hears many complaints. 
Looking around, one is mindful that there 
are many consecrated folks. In the local 
congregation as well as in the larger 
work of the church, their presence and 
influence is felt. That was evident on 
Monday evening, September 14, when 
about one hundred men of the Freeport 
district Brotherhood gathered for an in- 
spirational fellowship meeting in the 
Rock Grove Parish. The Rev. Albert 
Loreen of the First Lutheran Church, 
Rockford, gave a helpful address on the 
life of “Samson,” making the practical 
application to our needs today, to pre- 
vent being a failure in the Kingdom of 
God. 


Another mountain-top experience was 
realized at Forreston when the pastors 
of the conference met there September 
21 for a feast of good things. Dr. H. M. 
Bannen of Rockford preached the ser- 
mon on the timely subject of Evangelism, 
stating that he was a good Lutheran 
even if he was a strong advocate of evan- 
gelistic methods. During his ministry he 
has confirmed more than 2,500 children. 
The Rev. William E. Bridges of Chad- 
wick presented a paper on “The Appor- 
tioned Benevolences” which emphasized 
the need for a definite program by the 
congregation, informing the people of 
the church’s work, and then adopting a 
plan to carry it out. Another timely and 
stirring paper was read by the Rev. C. R. 
Lowe of Monroe, Wis., on “The Prov- 
idence of God.” It was a fine Biblical 
treatment, well illustrated with plenty of 
humor and wit. It was true to Lutheran 
theology, following the course of extra- 
ordinary and ordinary providence, and 
all its sub-points as decisive, directive, 
permissive providence, etc. It dispelled 
the doctrine of fatalism, and the idea that 
droughts, famine, storms and earthquakes 
are a direct judgment or punishment 
from God. A lively discussion followed 
which again bore evidence of the sound 
view of Christian doctrine that is sup- 
ported by the conference. : 


The writer recalls a situation in a cer- 
tain Lutheran congregation fifteen years 
ago when scarcely any men attended the 
services. That was not the only congre- 
gation so affected. It seemed to be a gen- 
eral condition following the war. How- 
ever, today the man power of the church 
is in evidence, not only for regular wor- 
ship services but in Brotherhood work 
and special church projects. All of that 
came to our mind as we were permitted 
to sit with the American Federation of 
Brotherhoods when they met in conven- 
tion at the First Lutheran Church, Rock- 
ford, September 24. Our observation 
after taking note of the fine manhood 
present from all over the state of Illinois, 
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some from Wisconsin, Iowa and Indiana, 
that they were a group of intelligent 
looking men, representing all walks of 
life. They were there for one purpose, 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
among men. The morning and after- 
noon were given over to group study in 
four departments of church work. Church 
Membership was directed by F. W. Otter- 
bein, D.D., of Chicago; Church Publicity 
by the Rev. Charles L. Venable of Chi- 
cago; Christian Education by the Rev. 
Mr. Magnusson; and Church Finance by 
the president of the Federation, Mr. John 
A. Christianson of Chicago. The reports 
brought in from each group showed real 
preparation on the part of the leaders 
and received fine reception by the hear- 
ers. The banquet in the evening was an 
outstanding affair, attended by several 
hundred Brotherhood men and their 
wives. A high-class program had been 
prepared, consisting of vocal and instru- 
mental music of high order. The toast- 
master, the Rev. Clarence Anderson, had 
built the program around the idea of a 
military organization, and it was handled 
in a unique manner. The Rev. E. S. 
Hjortland of Milwaukee gave a stirring 
address on “What Constitutes a Christian 
Man.” That convention will long be re- 
membered. 


Christian Education Conference 


Another highlight in our conference 
was the convention of the Christian Edu- 
cation Association held at the Lutheran 
Church, Polo, Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, September 27. We were especially 
fortunate in having as the convention 
speaker the Rev. Dr. Paul H. Heisey, 
professor of Christian Education in Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. After 
a devotional service led by the Rev. Fred 
Millhouse, Dr. Heisey gave a fine and 
comprehensive address on “The Chal- 
lenge of Christian Education.” All of 
the unfavorable conditions in social, eco- 
nomic, education and church life are a 
challenge to Christian education. This 
was followed by an open forum, and Dr. 
Heisey again showed a keen insight and 
an alertness to all questions and sugges- 
tions. Two important questions were dis- 
cussed. “How Prepare the Pupil for the 
Lesson?” While the teacher plays a 
large part in that phase, yet as sug- 
gested, the important preparation was to 
secure a right attitude on the part of 
the pupil, toward God, the church, and 
the subject matter in the lesson. Second, 
“What Can We Do to Hold the Interest 
of Our Folks?” This was confined to the 
late teen age group, and here again the 
teacher with right attitudes, enthusiastic 
interest and adequate preparation plays 
a large part. It also includes an adequate 
program of work and social activity, 
suitable equipment and a wholesome at- 
mosphere. The lunch period and fellow- 
ship hour is always a boon to visitors 
as well as the folks of the local congre- 
gation. Many fine friendships have re- 
sulted from these gatherings. 

The evening service was in charge of 
the pastor, the Rev. C. D. Kammeyer. 
Others taking part were the Rev. Rudolph 
Schulz, president of Carthage College, 
and the Rev. C. R. Lowe of Monroe, Wis. 
The address was given by Dr. P. H. 
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Heisey on “Christian Education in the 
Life of the Congregation.” This was an 
unusually fine presentation of the work 
of building up the congregation as a 
unit, to strengthen Christian faith and 
sécure willing workers. The speaker coy- 
ered the whole field of congregational 
activity, showing how each group as a 
part of the congregation, may contri- 
bute to the success of promoting the 
Kingdom of God. We were deeply grate- 
ful as a conference for Dr. Heisey’s 
presence. 

This organization has held quarterly 
meetings for the past four years, but at 
this session it was decided to hold just 
three meetings during the year, one in 
the northern part, one in the central and 
the other in the southern part. The next 
meeting will be held in- the First Lu- 
theran Church, Freeport. Mr. L. H. 
Eykamp of Mount Morris is the efficient 
and untiring president of the association. 

In closing it is interesting to pass on 
to readers of THE LUTHERAN that we are 
and have for the past month been blessed 
with many showers. They have been 
showers of rain, showers of political 
thunder, showers of festival gatherings 
in most of our towns and cities, and last 
but not least, showers of a good harvest 
in which our Nachusa Children’s Home 
will share in the months to come. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


Toledo, Spain, was and is yet noted for 
its cutlery. This fame dates back to the 
first century B. C. Today it is becoming 
famous because of a different cause. Its 
inhabitants are suffering not from 
“blades” but explosives. 

Toledo, Ohio, according to best infor- 
mation was named after Toledo in Spain. 
Port Lawrence and Vistula decided late 
in 18383 to consolidate under one name 
and one government. No record of this 
meeting is available, but history does 
record that at this meeting several names 
were proposed, and among them was 
Toledo, with the facts that there was not 
another city in the United States with 
this name. A brother of Washington 
Irving identified with Port Lawrence and 
Vistula wrote to his celebrated brother 
who was then in Toledo, Spain, asking 
Washington Irving to suggest a name 
for the new city, and the reply came, 
Toledo. 

In 1836 a petition was presented to the 
General Assembly of Ohio asking for the 
incorporation of Toledo as a city. The 
bill was acted upon and signed by Gov- 
ernor Joseph Vance on January 7, 1837. 
Thus Toledo is near its centennial anni- 
versary. Some of the firsts of the city 
are: 

John Berdan, mayor, elected April, 
1837. 

Canal boat arrived from Fort Wayne 
in May, 1843. 

Post Office established in 1833. 

The Toledo Blade published in 1834. 

The first City Directory in 1858 con- 
tained 2,300 names. 

Your correspondent was formerly 
known as the writer of “Toledo Nug- 
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gets.” This title has been followed quite 
frequently by other writers. “Toledo 
Blades” is now selected because it can 
be used by no other city in the United 
States. In the use of “Blades” he will 
aim not to cut, but rather to do what he 
sees so frequently as a result of “blades” 
in the work with which he is connected. 
A blade in the hands of the skilful sur- 
geon is resulting in the betier health of 
many a patient. 


In Synodical Session 


of the Michigan District of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church held at the St. 
Petri Lutheran Church in Toledo Sep- 
tember 21 to 25 your correspondent saw 
the brethren wrestling with the problems 
of Missions, Pensions, Spiritual Develop- 
ment and many other fine subjects. He 
was given the opportunity to speak of 
the fine work the Robinwood Hospital in 
Toledo. is doing and the reduction of its 
indebtedness, making a plea for con- 
tinued support on the part of pastors 
and people. The report of the statistical 
secretary showed: 


Michigan 
A.L.C. District 


Baptized membership 538,420 64,788 
Confirmed membership ... 371,334 44,899 
Sunday school enrollmen 177,775 21,628 


Contributions for local 
Ce) ees oy $4,031,961 $768,166 
Missionary WOrk ......cssssssesssscssese $568,063 $113,488 


The Federation of Missionary and Aid 
Societies of the United Lutheran Church 
met in Augsburg Church September 25. 
More than two hundred women met to 
study and plan for the greater work of 
the church. In the meeting there was an 
earnestness and devotion that was indeed 
inspiring. 

Hospitals 


Your correspondent with two members 
of the personnel of the Robinwood Hos- 
pital attended the annual meeting of the 
Protestant Hospital Association at Cleve- 
land on September 26. Protestant hos- 
pitals from all parts of the United States 
were represented. It was emphasized that 
there is an evident tendency at present 
on the part of the government to regi- 
ment the health work. Unless the Chris- 
tian people of the country rally to the aid 
of their institutions they will be lost in 
the present social sweep. It was revealed 
that twenty-five million people are in- 
volved in the care of the sick through the 
work of all hospitals. During the past 
four years, though relief was given to 
all other forms of social activity, the 
voluntary hospitals received not a single 
dollar. The hospitals carried this burden 
alone. Superintendents felt that benev- 
olent-minded persons are again making 
donations to hospitals. This will be one 
great factor in saving the church insti- 
tution. 


NEWS FROM GREATER 
CINCINNATI 


SOLIDARITY was the keynote 1s the 
eleven United Lutheran pastors in the 
Greater Cincinnati area opened the 1936- 
87 season in regular monthly session, 
Tuesday morning, September 15. The 
meeting was held in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Bellevue, Ky., the Rev. L. P. 
Pence, pastor. Following the business 
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session a luncheon was given for the 
pastors and their wives. 

The reception of new members, and the 
election of officers featured the meeting. 

The Rev. E. S. Spees of Norwood was 
elected president, succeeding the Rev. 
David M. Funk of St. Mark’s, Newport. 
The Rey. Howard Hauter, Florence, Ky., 
was elected secretary-treasurer; and the 
Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, St. Paul’s, Cin- 
cinnati, was appointed director of pub- 
licity. 

The four new pastors in the organiza- 
tion are the Rey. C. M. Danford, Trinity, 
Bellevue; the Rey. Lorin Spenny, First 
Church, Covington (Park Hills); the 
Rev. Wesley Runk, Third Protestant 
Memorial, Cincinnati; and the Rev. 
Roger Imhoff. 


Plans are being made for a Greater 
Cincinnati Reformation Day Service with 
Pastor Funk in charge. 


Pastors and laymen in the district met 
in the Walnut Hills Church, Dr. H. L. 
Meister, pastor, Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 28, to hear Mr. Arthur P. Black 
of Washington, D. C., executive secre- 
tary of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, speak on “Stewardship.” 


The Rev. Roger C. Imhoff was installed 
as pastor of St. Paul’s at the regular wor- 
ship service on September 27. Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, Columbus, president of the Synod 
of Ohio, performed the act of installa- 
tion and preached the sermon. The Rev. 
A. M. Lutton, pastor of First Church, 
who confirmed Mr. Imhoff in 1925 at the 
North Riverdale Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
read the liturgy. 


The Rev. C. M. Danford is completing 
his seminary training at Hamma Divin- 
ity School this year. 


CHICAGO CONVENTION 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS 


THREE HUNDRED FIFTY church school 
officers and teachers gathered in Christ 
Lutheran Church of which Dr. George 
P. Lottich is pastor, on Tuesday evening, 
September 15, for the annual parish edu- 
cation banquet in the Chicago area. Five 
days later, from 1,200 to 1,400 persons 
attended the convention for church work- 
ers at Woodlawn-Immanuel Church. 

The theme of the convention was, “The 
Church School and the Congregation at 
Worship, With Special Emphasis on 
Hymns and Anthems.” 

The afternoon session began with a 
devotional service, conducted by Pres- 
ident R. G. Catlin of the Illinois Synod. 
At the departmental conferences for 
church school teachers, more than 200 
teachers discussed the building of wor- 
ship programs on the basis of worship 
demonstration work by scholars from 
various schools. How to lecture to a 
leadership class was discussed before a 
mixed group of 125 persons composed of 
ministers and leadership students. 

Hymn singing in the church school and 
the congregation received a new impetus 
under the capable leadership of Prof. 
David Nyvall, supervisor of vocal and 
choral music in the Chicago high schools. 
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In the evening, after a brief devotional 
service led by the Rev. F. E. Jensen, 300 
choristers participated in the singing of 
hymns and anthems in illustration of the 
unity of the Lutheran service. 

The convention was quite a success 
both from the standpoint of attendance 
(the Rey. R. R. Frobenius of Elmhurst 
bringing the largest out-of-town delega- 
tion) and of the work done by the fol- 
lowing choirs: Augsburg, the Rev. E. C. 
Nielsen, pastor; Bethel, the Rev. O. C. 
Kaitschuk, pastor; Epiphany, the Rev. 
R. R. Frobenius, pastor; Holy Trinity, 
Dr. J. Allen Leas, pastor; St. Simon’s, 
Dr. C. W. Knudten, pastor; St. Peter’s, 
the Rev. F. A. Kunz, pastor; Slovak 
Zion Lutheran Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Dr. J. Body, pastor; St. Ste- 
phen’s, the Rev. A. J. Hoyer, pastor; 
Tabor, the Rev. J. R. Frenzel, pastor; 
Unity, the Rev. M. H. Stiles, pastor; 
Wicker Park, the Rev. C. L. Venable, 
pastor; and Woodlawn-Immanuel, Dr. 
C. E. Paulus, pastor. 

The next morning, a Chicago minister, 
speaking to a group of ministers, re- 
marked, “‘That meeting last evening has 
done more for my people than anything 
we have ever had in this area.” 

HENRY SCHAEFFER. 


PERSONALS 


William F. Bacher, D.D., has resigned 
the pastorate of St. John’s Church, Elk- 
horn, Wis:, and will retire from the 
active ministry November 1. He has been 
pastor of St. John’s since April, 1929. 


At the annual Church School Rally of 
Christ Lutheran Church, McClure, Pa., 
the members of the school led by the 
superintendent, sprung a surprise on the 
pastor, Dr. Sanford N. Carpenter. Each 
member of the assembly marched by the 
chancel and presented the pastor with a 
flower. The aggregate composed a rather 
substantial bouquet. The flowers were 
presented “as a token of esteem, love and 
confidence.” 


The Rev. Robert H. Daube, formerly 
missionary in British Guiana, South 
America, was installed as pastor of 
Brookfield Lutheran Church, Brookfield, 
Ill., on Sunday afternoon, September 27. 

The church was crowded in spite of 
unfavorable weather, and the congrega- 
tion included many ministers and mem- 
bers of neighboring churches of Chicago- 
land. The Rev. E. F. Valbracht, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, Chicago, was the 
liturgist, and gave the charge to the con- 
gregation. John F. Seibert, D.D., Divi- 
sional Secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, gave the charge to the 
pastor, and conducted the Order of In- 
stallation. Roy G. Catlin, D.D., president 
of the Illinois Synod, was unable to be 
present on account of illness. 

The service was exceptionally inspir- 
ing, and all present felt that the new 
pestor had received a very good start. 
Refreshments were served and good 
Christian fellowship was enjoyed in the 
church parlors after the service. 

Already the congregation has made a 
very encouraging response to Pastor 
Daube’s leadership. The church parlors 
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were redecorated during the summer. 
The autumn and winter programs of the 
various organizations were arranged well 
in advance. In September the Brother- 
hood sponsored a successful father and 
son banquet, and steps were taken to- 
ward the inauguration of a Boy Scout 
troop. 

On September 22 the congregation 
voted unanimously to put through the 
complete renovation of the sanctuary, 
and pledges for almost the entire cost 
have been received, to be paid in full by 
December 1. The work will include re- 
decorating, new lighting fixtures, new 
carpet, and an extended chancel. 

The women of the church have im- 
proved the chancel with new vestments, 
a baptismal font, chancel chairs and 
other furnishings, and have made a set 
of twenty robes for the choir. 


The Rev. HE. C. Dolbeer was the mis- 
sioner at the Preaching Mission con- 
ducted at Redeemer Church, Aurora, III., 
for six nights beginning October 4. His 
subjects were “The Authority of the 
Bible,” “The Reality of Sin,” “The 
Necessity of Atonement,” “The Certainty 
of Judgment,” “The Call to Christian 
Living,” and “The Holy Christian 
Church.” The Rev. I. O. Miller is pastor 
of this congregation. 


The Rev. Donald E. Elder, who has 
been pastor of Trinity Church, Windsor, 
Ontario, for the past two years, resigned 
to accept a call to Redeemer Church, 
Houston, Tex. He began work in his new 
field about October 1. Mr. Elder has 
done a very fine piece of work in the city 
of Windsor. He built up the English 
work and has been doing supply work 
in St. Paul’s Siebenburger congregation. 
Besides this he has begun work at Leam- 
ington, Mich., among the Germans. It is 
with deep regret that the Michigan Synod 
saw him leave its bounds. 


Robert R. Fritsch, D.D., professor of 
English Bible at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., will conduct a course in 
Bible Studies in Nativity Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dr. John C. Fisher pastor. 
The group will meet each Friday evening 
in the Sunday school room. The studies 
will be based on “The Acts of the Apos- 
tles,” and the course will be free to all 
who wish to attend. The first meeting 
was held October 16. 


On Wednesday evening, September 30, 
three hundred members of the Church 
of the Reformation, Rochester, N. Y., 
gathered to celebrate the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the ordination and call of 
their pastor, the Rev. F. R. Knubel, to 
the work of that congregation. During 
six of his fifteen years in Rochester he 
was associated with the late Dr. F. F. 
Fry, becoming his successor to the pas- 
torate in 1927. 

A review of the past fifteen years of 
the congregation’s life and activity was 
presented by three members of the 
church: Mr. Heiby W. Ungerer, Miss 
Elizabeth Friederich, and Mr. William 
H. Stackel. A former associate pastor, 
the Rev. E. F. Rahn of Philadelphia, 
brought a message on the pastor’s activ- 
ity outside the immediate congregation. 
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In token of their esteem for his work 
and office, the members of the congrega- 
tion presented a pulpit gown to Pastor 
Knubel. A memorial gift of two sets of 
stoles—one to the pastor, one to the 
church—was presented by Miss Helen 
Knubel, sister of Mr. Knubel, in memory 
of their grandmother and mother. 


Having accepted a call to Grace 
Church, Winchester, Va., the Rev. C. 
Worthington Lowe was transferred to 
the Virginia Synod after his ordination 
in St. Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
on September 20. Dr. Henry W. Snyder 
preached the ordination sermon; Pres- 
ident J. W. Ott, D.D., of the Maryland 
Synod, and Dr. L. M. Zimmerman con- 
ducted the service. 

Mr. Lowe is a graduate of the The- 
ological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadel- 


‘phia, and served as supply pastor in 


Winchester since the resignation of Dr. 
L. A. Thomas in July. He has already 
endeared himself to the Lutheran people 
in Winchester. 


The thirtieth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Hdward Stauderman 
at St. Paul’s Church, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., was observed at the morning serv- 
ice September 20. The Rev. Albert 
Stauderman, son of the pastor, conducted 
the service, and Dr. Paul C. White 
preached the sermon. On the evening of 
the twenty-third a social was held at 
which the Rev. Albert Stauderman was 
toastmaster. The Rev. James Berg of 
Mount Vernon spoke of “Thirty Years 
of Service,’ and the following spoke 
briefly: Pastors Harry Peterson, John 
Bornhold, William C. J. Weidt, Elvin 
Miller, Russell F.. Auman and Dr. Her- 
man Brezing. Special music was a fea- 
ture of the evening’s 
celebration. Mr. 
Kilgard, who for a 
time was connected 
with the Chinatown 
Mission, was among 
the speakers, also 
Mr. Fred Bunger, 
who conveyed the 
sentiments of the 
gathering and pre- 
sented the pastor 
with a complete set 
of office furniture. 

The pastor re- 
sponded modestly, 
not a word about 
his work, but praise 
for the congregation 
for their continued 
co-operation. 


TRINITY CHURCH, LANCASTER, PA. 
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175TH ANNIVERSARY 


Cornerstone Laying of Trinity, 
Lancaster, Pa., Celebrated 


THE PEOPLE of Trinity Church, Lan-. 
caster, Pa., have the real privilege of 
worshiping in a church the cornerstone 
of which was laid one hundred seventy- 
five years ago. The people of that day 
built so well and so generously as to size, 
that the church is fully adequate for the 
use of the present-day congregation. The 
old building was sturdily built and the 
structure itself has gone on from that. 
day to this without need of re-enforce- 
ment in foundations or walls. 

The congregation highly values its 
church, and every possible care is taken. 
to preserve it as far as possible in its 
original form. The people of Lancaster 
who are not of the congregation treas- 
ure the building as one of the precious. 
landmarks of the city, and many tourists 
stop on their way to visit the old sanc- 
tuary. A few years ago the Architec- 
tural Record gave considerable space for 
photographs and drawings of the church 
and spoke of it, including its steeple 
added a few years later, as one of the 
very fine churches of America. 

The congregation was organized in 
1730 and, like many of the congregations 
of those early days, met with many an 
obstacle, not the least of which was its 
exploitation by wandering and unauthor- 
ized preachers, who journeyed here from 
Europe and were allowed on their own 
representations to take charge and to 
minister in their ineffective way to the 
spiritual needs of the people. 

The old church could tell many a tale 
were speech possible to it. It could speak 
of the War of the Revolution and the 
Civil War. It could speak also of unfor- 
tunate dissensions within the congrega- 
tion and it could tell of many a fine, noble 
pastor and many generous and devoted 
laymen. 

When the Patriarch Muhlenberg came 
to America, Trinity Church was soon 
brought to his attention as a church 
which sorely needed his wise supervision 
and spiritual direction. And for twenty- 
five years, from 1745 to 1769, his name 
is inextricably woven into the history of 
the congregation. 


Recently Familiar Names 


A survey of the ministerial roll of the 
congregation will bring to the attention 
of the older pastors of today names of 
men who not so long since labored 
amongst them. Dr. G. F. Krotel was pas- 
tor of Trinity from 1853 to 1861. Later 
appear the names of Dr. Samuel Laird, 
Dr. Emmanuel Greenwald, Dr. Charles 
L. Fry and Dr. John E. Whitteker. Of 
these men only Dr. Fry remains. 

In 1930 Trinity Church celebrated its 
bicentennial, and this year it was thought 
eminently fitting that the laying of the 
cornerstone one hundred seventy-five 
years ago should be commemorated. 
Services were therefore arranged for the 
Sundays of October 4 and 11. On the 
first Sunday the Bible school held its 
rally in the church at 9.30 o’clock. The 
first service was held at eleven o’clock, 
with a historical address by the pastor, 
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Dr. Aden B. MacIntosh, who is now in 
his sixteenth year as pastor of Trinity. 
Following this service, the entire con- 
gregation with the pastor and the choirs 
proceeded to the outside of the church 
and in the vicinity of the cornerstone 
held a commemorative service. 

At the vesper service of that first Sun- 
day addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
W. 4H. C. Lauer of Philadelphia and Dr. 
Paul L. Yount of Norristown, both of 


whom had been assistant pastors during 


the incumbency of Dr. Whitteker. 

On Thursday of the intervening week 
the congregation gathered in the chapel 
for a get-together and the capacity of 
the building was all too small for those 
who came. 

At the morning service, October 11, 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettysburg 
Seminary gave a ‘historical address in 
which he showed the relationship of 
Trinity Church to the other early 
churches of Pennsylvania. Dr. Wentz 
had been one of the speakers at the bi- 
centennial anniversary and was cordially 
welcomed on his return. The vesper 
service of that day was the grand finale 
of the anniversary. The Rev. Frank Cro- 
man, president of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence, brought greetings of that confer- 
ence and Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preached the sermon. Hight of the other 
Lutheran congregations of Lancaster, 
with their pastors and choirs, partic- 
ipated. The choirs of the guest congre- 
gations, under the direction of Dr. Harry 
A. Sykes, organist of Trinity Church, 
sang several anthems. 

Those who know the history of this 
old church will devoutly join in the 
prayer of her people, that, even as God 
so manifestly blessed her in the past, 
may the same rich benediction rest upon 
her as she goes on into the future. 


190TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
CENTER BRUNSWICK 


GILEAD CHURCH, Center Brunswick, 
N. Y., E. A. Ottman, D.D., pastor, cele- 
brated the one hundred ninetieth anni- 
versary of its founding, Sunday, October 
4. At the morning service the Holy Com- 
munion was administered and a roll call 
of members conducted. At the evening 
service the guest preacher was the Rev. 
Henry B. Dickert of Pittsfield, Mass., 
president of the Eastern Conference of 
the United Synod of New York. Dr. 
Ellis B. Burgess, president of synod, 
had previously made a survey of Gilead 
history and the pastor read portions of 
this survey which contained much inter- 
esting and valuable information. This 
church has been served by twenty-six 
pastors, of whom the Rev. William Chris- 
topher Berkemeyer was the first. The 
longest pastorates were served by the 
Rev. John William Schwardfeger, six- 
teen years; the Rev. John H. Weaver, 
twenty-four years; the Rev. Jacob Z. 
Senderling, twenty-five years; and the 
present pastor, over twelve years. In the 
wider service of the church have gone 
forth Miss Mabel H. Meyer, to India; 
the Rev. Ira Marvin Derrick, the Rev. 
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Herrick Alfred Smith, the Rev. William 
Frame Barnett, the Rev. Claire Springer 
Hayner, Dow Weaver Hayner, who died 
in the late war, and Ernst Meyer, a home 
missionary. The work of Gilead is not 
yet done and her spiritual ministry is as 
much needed as ever. 


LAURELTON CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


Laurelton, L.I., N. Y. In the presence 
of an overflow crowd, part of whom were 
forced to listen to the service via loud 
speaker in the basement, Ellis B. Bur- 
gess, D.D., president of the United Synod 
of New York, dedicated the new Epiph- 
any Church in Laurelton, Long Island, 
September 27. Dr. Burgess also preached 
the sermon. Assisting in the service were 
the Rev. David Jaxheimer, vice-president 
of the Long Island Conference, the Rev. 
Paul A. Kirsch of the Board of American 
Missions, and the Rev. Alfred J. Krah- 
mer, pastor of the Laurelton church. 

The new building, which was designed 
by Cherry and Matz, is a fine example of 
American Colonial architecture. It is of 
red brick veneer exterior construction 
with a white wood porch and steeple. The 
furnishings are in cream and walnut, 
even the pews, the altar and the pulpit. 
This two-tone finish gives the interior a 
beautiful yet churchly appearance. The 
total cost of the building which will seat 
150 in the nave, 250 in the basement, 
was $15,000. 

It is the first church building for 
Epiphany, which was organized in Jan- 
uary, 1931, as a mission of the Board of 
American Missions. Its first pastor was 
C. F. W. Hoppe, D.D., who served from 
1931 until his death in 1934. His succes- 
sor was the present pastor, who had been 
graduated from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1933. He was installed in 
Laurelton in June, 1934. Worship and 
Sunday school were then being conducted 
in a store on the Merrick Road. 

But a building fund had already been 
started, and soon it was possible to pur- 
chase five strategically located lots. This 
was accomplished in April, 1935. A year 
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Egermeier’s 


Bible Story Book 


' "THE finest book of Bible Stories. Stories of heroes and adven- 
| ture that thrill—Stories of great and good men that inspire 
—Stories that unconsciously build character. 
pinnacle of up-to-date educational ideals by ministers, child 
psychologists, earnest teachers, and thoughtful parents. This 
biggest and most popular book of Bible Stories is offered in its 


Placed at the 


Suitable as Gift on Any Occasion — but especially 
fine for Christmas. 
read type on non-glare paper the famous Bible Stories 
everybody loves. 
Advocates no creed but the Bible. 
over 200 fascinating illustrations, 18 full page art color 
famous pictures. 


Vivid word pictures depict in easily 


Covers the Bible in chronological order. 
Contains 234 stories, 


Animated maps *show geographical back- 


ground of Old and New Testament worlds. Printed on a 
new non-. -glare Paper to prevent eye strain. 
self-pronouncing type. Beautifully bound. Price, $2. oo. 


Order today from us or from your church supply housc 


GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Dept. B-56, Anderson, Indiana 


Large, clear, 


REMEMBER THE LORD’S DAY 
TO KEEP IT HOLY 


The Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance has 
as its objective: 

1. To arouse Christian women to a reali- 
zation ie the perils which, threaten the 
Lord’s Day. 

2. To enlist Christian women to counter- 
act these perils by a worthy observance of 
the day in their homes and in social life. 

3. To publish and distribute suitable liter- 
ature in furtherance of a Christian observ- 
ance of the day. 

NEW MEMBERS ARE NEEDED TO 
EXTEND THE INFLUENCE 
You are invited to join—Do it now! 

Membership parece trem $1.00 to $50.00. 

ress 


A 
THE th dae el-t NATIONAL SABBATH 
LLIANCE 
Room 1036—156 Pitt Ave., New York City 


later the congregation was ready to 
build. On May 38 the ground was broken, 
on June 21 the cornerstone was laid. 
From August 1 on the store was 
abandoned and services were held in the 
basement of the uncompleted church. The 
service of dedication was the first service 
held in the nave. 

Since the congregation’s removal from 
the store, attendances in both church and 
Sunday school have broken all previous 
records and the entire congregation looks 
forward to a future of increased useful- 
ness in the spread of the gospel of Christ 
in this community. 


LEESVILLE-SHARON, N. Y., 
PARISH BECOMES SELF- 
SUPPORTING 


WHEN THE Rey. Paul A. Kirsch, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary of the Board 
of American Missions, met with the 
church councils of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Leesville, N. Y., and St. John’s, Sharon, 
N. Y., on Thursday evening, October 8, 
he was pleasantly surprised to learn that 
this parish at their last congregational 
meeting had voted to become self-sup- 
porting. 

Thus, in a little more than three 
months since the Rev. Paul E. Arnold 
has taken charge of this parish the con- 
gregations have become self-sustaining. 
Both congregations are responding nicely 
to this new responsibility. 
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CHRISTMAS 
FUNDS 


Easily and quickly Earned in seiling 
Christmas Holly Wreaths and 
Evergreen Decorations 


It will surprise you to see how easy it is to take 
orders for these beautiful bright wreaths, Laurel 
and Boxwood sprays or roping of Laurel and Prin- 
cess Pine. Everyone uses Christmas decorations— 
churches, homes, schools, stores, clubs and com- 
munity organizations. The demand is already 
created. Selling plan offered to individuals in ter- 
ritory not taken by group salesmen. 
No Cash Needed 

Our offer unlike any other. Evergreens of highest 
quality—the true and traditional decoration for 
Christmas. 

Church and Street Decorations 
Popular Laurel roping for large scale decoration 
at most reasonable prices. Get complete informa- 
tion without delay. All our products guaranteed. 
Many groups and individuals have benefited by 
this tested plan year after year. 
Write your name and address and reference in the 
margin, clip and mail advertisement to: 


JONES 


THE HOLLY WREATH MAN 
Box LU. Milton, Delaware 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Acting President 


H. A. BENFER, A. M., Registrar 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment. 
LEBANON, PA. 


H. P. BERGER - - - 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL 
COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Graduates eligible for registration in Pennsylvania 
and other States. Classes open in February ond 
September. For full particulars address: SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of NURSING, Hahnemann Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


R.GEISSLER INC: 


450 SOXTH AE.NEAR 10m SE NEWYORK 


IS THERE SOME INDIVIDUAL WILLING TO 
HELP OUR MISSION in Spokane, Washington 
save money now by refinancing First Motgage? 
$2,500 needed on 3 to 5-year straight loan at 6 
per cent. Conservative estimate of property 
valuation $8,000. 

Write Pastor A. K. Walborn, 827 Illinois Ave., 

East, Spokane, Wash. 


SELL CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS—— 


New CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY—Worth- 
while sentiments—many with BIBLE TEXTS 
—the kind Christian people are looking for 
—Boxed and Unboxed—good profit—no in- 
vestment necessary. Catalog and Sales Plans 
on request. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 
260 Laurel St., Dept. L, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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St. Matthew’s at Leesville, N. Y., was 
founded in 1853 by the Rev. Philip Wiet- 
ing and after years of struggle has be- 
come strong enough to be self-supporting 
with the help of St. John’s at Sharon, 
N. Y., which was founded in 1745 by the 
Rey. Peter Nicholas Sommers when the 
first church services were held in homes 
or in barns. This congregation has been 
granted a historical marker by the State 
Education Department of the University 
of the State of New York. This marker 
will be erected in front of the church 
with appropriate ceremonies as soon as 
the same has been received from the 
state. 

The hamlet of Leesville will probably 
also be marked by the state, as this place 
was settled in 1784. 

A new note of progress has been 
sounded in both of these historic churches. 
Both materially and spiritually this par- 
ish is moving on for the establishment 
of God’s Kingdom. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albuquerque, N. M. The Brotherhood 
of St. Paul’s Church is a well-equipped 
and working organization. It is blessed 
with leaders who are men of God and 
have unusual executive ability and a 
deep interest in the men of the church 
and in the church itself at home and 
abroad. Professor Barnhart, a member 
of the faculty of the University in Albu- 
querque, is the teacher of the Men’s Bible 
Class and constantly emphasizes the 
duties of laymen and the effect that their 
interest has on the church, From this 
practical teaching, dependable and help- 
ful co-operation on the part of the Broth- 
erhood results. This congregation, of 
which the Rev. W. F. Martin is pastor, 
pays its benevolence in full. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Church Family 
Night has been begun in First Lutheran 
Church as a means of members becoming 
better acquainted. On the first Friday 
of each month picnic baskets are brought 
to the church, where all eat together. 
This is followed by an hour’s entertain- 
ment. In September the church council 
provided some special musical numbers 
and presented a playlet. The October 
meeting was featured by a series of dra- 
matic skits by the Campfire Group. 

Fourteen members of this church at- 
tended a regional meeting of the Parish 
and Church School Board in Des Moines 
September 14. Twenty-four credits in 
“My Bible” were awarded here in Sep- 
tember. 


Philadelphia, Pa. On October 11 the 
Church of the Redeemer, Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, celebrated its forty-fifth anniver- 
sary. At the morning service Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold preached. On Thursday evening 
following, the congregation rallied at a 
dinner in the Sunday school room. The 
Rev. George A. Kercher of Mount Joy, 
Pa., a former pastor of the congrega- 
tion, delivered the address. Friday eve- 
ning the Sunday school held an enter- 
tainment for the members and their 
friends. The Rev. Ulla E. Bauers is pas- 
tor of the congregation. 
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President Eugene Kelchner of the 
New Jersey State Luther League re- 
ports that the usual “after-convention 
slump” is not apparent in this state. The 
Shore District had a rally, so did New 
Brunswick. Luther League Loyalty Day 
was observed by most leagues. In the 
Church of Our Saviour, Jersey City, it 
took the form of a lawn service under 
flood lights. St. John’s, Union City, had 
an inspiring gathering in recognition of. 
their league’s tenth anniversary. Central 


- District rallied at Elizabeth on October 


12 with Alvin Schaediger of the national 
league as speaker. 


CONFERENCES 


The eighty-eighth convention of the Juniata 
Conference of the Alleghany Synod will be held 
October 28 in Christ Church, Water Street, Pa., 
the Rev. C. H. Stong, pastor. 

Carroll S. Rudisill, Sec. 


The Easton Conference of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold its fall convention in St. Peter’s 
Church, Riegelsville, Pa., the Rev. R. Henry Nei- 
kirk, pastor, on Wednesday, November 4. The 
morning session will open at ten o’clock. 

Daniel W. Nicely, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Harrisburg Conference 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be held Tues- 
day, October 27, in Zion Church, Lykens, Pa., the 
Rev. Bradley T. Gaver, pastor. Conference will 
open with the Service of Holy Communion at 9.00 
A. M. Sermon by the president, the Rev. Robert 
L. Lang. Harold A. Ahalt, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod will meet for its fall convention, 
November 9 and 10, in St. Paul’s Church, Ard- 
more, Pa., the Rev. Albert C. Kanzinger, pastor. 
Opening session, Monday, at 3.00 P. M., with the 
Service of Holy Communion. 

Maurice R. Gortner, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will hold its seventeenth annual convention in St. 
John’s Church, Mount Pulaski, IIll., the Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Ludwig, pastor, November 4 and 5. The 
opening service will be the Public Confession and 
the Holy Communion at 10.45 A. M. 

Frederick R. Ludwig, Sec. 


The annual session of the Eastern Conference of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland will 
be held October 26 in the Georgetown Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. H. E. Beatty, pastor. The con- 
ference will open with the Communion Service at 
10.00 A. M. S. J. Miller, Sec. 


The Middle Conference of the Maryland Synod 
will meet for its annual convention October 27 
in Bethany Church, Brunswick, Md., the Rev. 
John C. Stuff, pastor. Opening session, 10.00 
A. M., with the Service of Holy Communion. Ser- 
mon by the president, the Rev. G. H. Seiler. 

M. L. Kroh, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Eastern 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio will meet in 
Trinity Church,’ Lakewood, Ohio, the Rev. J. B. 
Lambert, pastor, November 4 and 5. The first 
session will begin at 1.80 P. M., Wednesday, with 
the Holy Communion Service. Wednesday evening 
the annual Conference Brotherhood banquet and 
convention will be held. G. M. Lubold, Sec. 


The fall conference of the Northern Conference 
of the Susquehanna Synod will meet in Zion 
Church, Zion, Pa., October 27. Conference will 
open with the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion at 9.30 A. M J. J. Weaver, Sec. 


The Staunton Conference of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia will hold its twenty-seventh convention at 
Salem Church, Mt. Sidney, Va., the Rev. A. L. 
Hahn, pastor, October 28 and 29. 

J. L. Mauney, Sec. 


The Adams County Conference of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod will convene in St. John’s 
Church, Littlestown, Pa., the Rev. A. R. Longa- 
necker, pastor, October 27. Sessions, 9.00 A. M., 
1.30 and 7.30 P. M. H. W. Sternat, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Synod will be 
held in St. James’ Church, Huntingdon, Pa., the 
Rev. E. L. Manges, pastor, November 11-13. 

Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The forty-first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Lancaster Conference of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held November 5 in Grace Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., Allen L. Benner, D.D., pastor. 
Sessions at 9.45 A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 7.00 P. M. 
Speakers will be Miss Frieda Hoh, R.N., mis- 
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sionary to Puerto Rico; Sister Anna Ebert, Direct- 
ing Sister, Deaconess Motherhouse, Philadelphia ; 
fz. HH. Sipes, Ph.D., missionary to India; Amos 
John Traver, D.D. Ella E. King, Sec. 


The forty-first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Norristown Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held Thursday, October 29, in Grace 
Church, Norristown, Pa., the Rev. C. M. Snyder, 
pastor. Sessions morning and afternoon. A new 
constitution will be presented for adoption at this 
convention. Ethel M. Weaver, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Advent Church, Fifth and Cumberland 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., Thursday, November 12, 
the Rev. Floyd Eichner, pastor. Sessions 10.00 
A. M., 2.00 and 7.45 P. M. 

Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Long 
Island Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will hold its annual convention November 6 
at St. John’s Church, oie Avenue, Broolilyn, 
N.Y. Alma S. Wetsel, See. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Conference 
will be held Wednesday, October 28, at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Hoboken, N. J. Sessions begin at 
10.00 A. M. Marie B. Meyer, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
be held Friday, October 30, at the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, 1203 Woodycrest Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City, the Rev. E. J. Flanders, pastor. 
ne at 10.00 A. M., 1.45 P. M., and 7.45 

. M. Katherine Schuhle, Sec. 


The sixteenth convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Conference of the 
Synod of Ohio will be held in Trinity Church, 
Ashland, Ohio, Dr. A. H. Smith, pastor, October 
27 and 28. Sessions, 2.00 to 5.00 P. M., and Young 
Women’s Rally and Banquet 6.30 P. M., October 
27; 9.00 to 11.80 A. M., and 1.30 to 3.380 P. M., 
October 28. Mrs. E. R. Kochheiser, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Eastern Conference of 
the Synod of Ohio will be held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Newcomerstown, Ohio, the Rev. C. S. 
Foust, pastor, October 26 and 27. 

Mrs. Walter L. Spielman, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Southern Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held at Calvary Church, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, the Rev. August Schneider, pas- 
tor, October 29 and 30. 

Mrs. Erwin S. Spees, Sec. 


WHO WILL HELP? 


The Canadian railroads have again granted us . 


the privilege of free transportation from Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, for clothes shipments to our dis- 
tressed brethren in Canada. The need is greater 
than ever. Their old clothes are worn out; for 
the purchase of new garments they have no money. 
They have to depend on the love and compassion 
of their more fortunate fellow Lutherans. We 
ask in their behalf and plead for them with all 
the urgency that is born out of the intimate 
knowledge of the conditions and out of warm pity 
with their distress. Clothing, shoes, and bedding 
are most needed. Also Bibles and hymn books, to 
keep warm the soul, and other devotional books 
are most welcome. 

Shipments should be directed to the following 
collection points: the Rev. H. A. Kropp, 312 West 
22d St., New York, N. Y.; the Rev. Robert Isch- 
inger, 530 Walnut St., Reading, Pa.; the Rev. 
Wilfried Tappert, Concordia Parish House, Helena 
and Putnam Sts., Rochester, N. Y.; the Rev. C. W. 
Knudten, D.D., 3406 Pierce Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Sister Emma Tappert, Mary J. Drexel Home, 
Girard and Corinthian Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gifts in cash for transportation to Hamilton, 
Ontario, are requested at the office of the Board 
of American Missions, 39 East 35th St., New 
York. Ernst A. Tappert, Div. Sec. 


DOCTOR NEEDED BY BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS FOR AFRICA 


Mission field in Liberia, Africa. needs the 
services of a doctor who has had at least one 
year’s interneship. Term—three years; furlough 
—one year. Doctor should be churchman. 

Write to Paul W. Koller, Executive Secretary 
18 E. MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


OBITUARY 


Miller. The Rev. Charles B. Miller passed into 
life eternal October 1, at his home in China 
Grove, N. C., at the age of seventy-five years. He 
had been in declining health for several months, 
though it was not generally known that he was 
seriousily ill until the end was near at hand. 

He was born in Rowan County, N. C., the son 
of Mr. C. R. Miller and Mrs. Sarah Siffered Miller. 
He attended the free schools of his day, then he 
went to Roanoke College and also North Carolina 
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College, graduating from the latter about the year 
1884. He was graduated from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1887, and was ordained the same year on 
the seventeenth of September by the North Caro- 
lina Synod in Concordia Lutheran Church near 
his home, the congregation which he had served 
as supply pastor during his seminary days. The 
Rev. W. A. Lutz, who is still living, preached the 
ordination sermon 

Mr. Miller served faithfully and efficiently the 
following parishes during his ministry, namely: 
Middlebrook, Va.; Friedens and St. Paul’s at Gib- 
sonville, N. C.; Burlington, N. C.; Madison, Va. ; 
St. James’ Church, Concord, N. C.; Albemarle, 
N. C.; St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, Nis, Ge; 
and Christiana at Granite Quarry, N. C. He also 
did supply work for a number of churches after 
he discontinued full-time pastoral work. During 
the latter part of his life he was employed by the 
Southern Power Company, in charge of the right 
of way department, in which service he was held 
in high esteem for his efficiency and dependability. 

In 1889 he was united in marriage to Miss Irene 
McCutchan of Middlebrook, Va. To them was 
born one son, Prof. James Bennett Miller, who 
with his wife lives with his mother and shares 
her sorrows in the loss of husband and father. 
The Rev. Charles Miller was a man of fine busi- 
ness judgment and his opinions were often sought 
by men in various callings. Although he had 
some years ago retired from active pastoral work, 
he remained deeply interested in his church and 
her welfare up to the end of his earthly life. 

Funeral services were conducted at his home by 
his pastor, the Rev. C. R. Patterson of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church in China Grove, N. C., assisted 
by Dr. J. F. Crigler of Charlotte, N. C., and Dr. 
J. L. Morgan, president of the North Carolina 
Synod. His body was laid to rest in Oaklawn 
Mausoleum in Charlotte to await the resurrection 
of the just. J. L. Morgan. 


MARRIED 


Blank-Gallman. The Rev. Franklin Keil Blank 
of Oswego, N. Y., and Miss Maybelle Laura Gall- 
man of Buffalo, N. Y., were united in marriage 
in the presence of a large assembly of friends 
and members of the church, on Saturday after- 
noon, September 19. in the Lutheran Church of 
the Redeemer, Buffalo, N. Y., by the father of 
the groom, pastor of the church. 

The bridegroom is a son of the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jonas Sahner Blank, and is a graduate of 
Buffalo University, from which he received his 
B.A. degree, and also of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., class 
of 1935. He is pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Oswego, N. Y 


The bride is a daughter of Mrs. Lucy H. Gall- 
man of Buffalo, N. Y. She was active in the 
Luther League and as a teacher in Sunday school. 
The happy couple will live at 196 W. Second 
Street, Oswego, N. Y. 


Zimmerman-Streight. The Rev. J. E. Zimmer- 
man and Mrs. Nettie Streight were united in mar- 
riage in the parsonage of the First Lutheran 
Church, Wapakoneta, Ohio, October 5, by the Rev. 
George F. Weissling. Mr. Zimmerman is pastor 
of the Massillon Parish. Mrs. Zimmerman has 
been an osteopathic physician in Wapakoneta for 
@ number of years. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bakken, E. M., from Glenburn, N. D., to 401 
First St., N. E., Minot, eee 

Bergstresser, Ralph R., ‘from 66 E. Woodlawn 
Ave., Niles, Ohio, to 58 Helen Ave., Niles, Ohio. 

Bertrando, S., from 1629 S. 51st St. Court, Cicero, 
Ill., to 935 N. Parkside Ave., Division Street 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Boyer, Merle W., from 301 Sherman St., Meyers- 
dale, Pa., to 2112 Le Moyne S&t., Chicago, Til. 
Engeset, Andrew, from Camas, Wash., to 4642 

N. E., 28th Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Ensrud, Joseph O., from Fort George G. Meade, 
Md., ‘to Nichols Field, Rizal, P. I. 

Fehr, William H., from 345 Walnut St., Nazareth, 
Pa., to R. F. D. 1, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hall, Dips John, from Schofield Barracks, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, to Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Herzel, Frank B., from Aurora, W. Va., to Mul- 
berry, Ind. 

Joslyn, John M., from 106 W. Pleasant Ave., 
hears N. Y., to 424 Cannon St., Syracuse, 


Krumbholz, D.D., C. E., from 933 Wabash Bldg., 
a enarek: Pa., to 29 "Linden Ave., Mt. Vernon, 


Pelkonen, Frank A., from 355 Wellington St., 
W., Sault St. Marie, Ont., Canada, to 308 Pros- 
pect St., Painesville, Ohio. 

Reichert, D.D., Albert J., from 547 W. Orange 
Pi sag wd Pa., to 722 Second St., Lancas- 
er, Pa 


Richter, John A., from 1617 Los Lomas Rd., 
Albuquerque, N. M., to Hotel Del Mar, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Sipes, Ph.D., H. H., from 8309 Shawnee St., 


Philadelphia, Pa., to 137 W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walborn, E. Rudolph, from R. F. D. 5, Green- 
Se Ohio, to 650 S. Main St., Bowling Green, 
hio. 
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NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


Edited by Herbert C. Alleman | 


A Necessary Tool for 
Every Religious Work- 
er’s Library and at a 


Price So Low that It 
Wille A maze -\ ou. A General Introduction to and a Commentary on 


the Books of the New Testament— 
Complete in One Volume— 


A BOOK FOR: Bible School Teachers 
Leadership Training 
Bible Study in the Home 
The Layman 
The Pastor 


It covers the entire New Testament book by book, and chapter by chapter, in a scholarly, spiritual, 
reverent, devout treatment. 


The historical method of interpretation has been followed by all the writers in the treatment of the 
several books. Each writer gives the message of the book: the life out of which it came and the life 
which it tends to cultivate. Problems of criticism arise but the results are stated conservatively. 


Twenty-eight Lutheran scholars contributed to this Commentary and its introductory essays. The 
nine introductory essays treat the beginnings of the Christian Church; the manuscripts and versions of 
the Bible; the historical relationships of Christianity ; the life, work, and teachings of Jesus and of 
Paul; great Christian doctrines and the beginnings of worship; the chronology of the New Testament; 
and the practical subject, “Teaching the New Testament.” 


The material is presented in most usable and convenient form. The chapters and verses treated are 
noted at the top of each page. Verse figures are indicated prominently in the body of the exposition. 
Paragraph themes are printed in black-face type. An extensive index lists the names of individuals, 
places, subjects, and topics of interest. 

Conservative but modern 
Critical but constructive 
Scholarly but simple 
Comprehensive but concise 
Brief but complete 
Analytical but flowing 


is the NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


Printed on specially made extra strong Bible paper. Bound in a waterproof cloth. 720 pages. 


Price, $3.00. 
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